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3-D HISTORY 
‘Twas the 19th of April 
'75 when Paul Revere rode 
to immortality. The Revolution 
had begun . . . How alive, how real 


history seems as children become 
part of the era, shaping history 

itself in PLASTELINE Model- 

ing Clay. 


PLASTELINE 


Write for Free Circular 
‘‘Modeling With Clay’’ 


BOSTON CHICA 


PLASTELI 


A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 


...add a gay exciting 
third dimension 
to teaching 


PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects 
make any subject . . . History 
Geography, English, Mathematics 
or Art more alive, more exciting 
and more easily understood. | 
working with their hands, in al 
three dimensions, youngsters as 
similate more easily, and retai 
longer, those things they are ex 
pected to learn and know. 


PLASTELINE, perfection among al 
modeling materials, is 


@ Convenient—Four % Ib. roll; 
to a box, ready for instant use 


@ Economical—Retains plastici 
—stays fresh and usable fo 
years. 


@ Pliable—Easily manipulate: 
by tiny hands. 


@ Firm—tThough easily molded it holds it 
form. 


Stainless—Washes easily from hands an 
clothes. 


@ Non-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Dept. AC-91 


Springfield 2, Mass. 
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The Clearing 


Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting depart- 
meni is for YOU, readers of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your 
problems with assurance that 
they will receive practical and 
intelligent consideration. YOU 
are inviled to use the CLEAR- 
ING GROUND freely. 


Question: I should like to 
ask you for some suggestions 
for a program by first grade 
children to give at a P.T.A. 
meeting. I have twenty-four 
pupils. I do not want any 
special holiday material — 
just something to be given 
at any season, especially 
near the end of the school 
year. Perhaps you may know 
of some program books es- 
pecially for six year olds. 

Answer: My advice to you would 
be for you to make up your own 
charming program for Grade 1. 
Conventional program books are 
apt to be set and perhaps they 
would not meet the needs of your 
children. The parents, I believe, 
would much prefer to see what 
your children do day by day. May I 
make the following suggestions): 

1. A simple little play. American 
Childhood has printed some excel- 
lent ones on Mother Goose. Your 
children could pantomime several 
Mother Goose characters for the other 
children to guess. 

2. A Reading Club — various 
children reading Program on board, 
like: 

A Funny Story — Mary 

A Story I Like — Jack 

Something I Read in the News- 
paper — Ann 

A Story in My Own Book — John 

An Animal Story — Sue, — ete. 

3. For spelling — games like: 

A child spells a word, CAT 
(cat). The next child must spell a 
word that begins with T, and so on. 
(Turn to Page 2) 
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RE: NEWEST TEACHING AIDS 
READY FOR YOUR SPRING TERM 


Health and nutrition are easy to 
teach ... fun to learn, with the two 
colorful lesson sheets that are yours 
for the asking! 


These classroom aids are just 
two of a whole series written and 
illustrated by teaching experts, for 
the United Fruit Company. 

For elementary grades there are 
simple reading and coloring lessons. 
Other lessons in geography, his- 
tory, economics and plant life are 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


designed as a teaching aid for higher 
grades. 


To make full use of this material, 
send for the free CATALOG which 
describes it in detail. Use this con- 
venient coupon! 


| UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 

| Educational Service Dept., Box 662 

| New York 46, N. Y. 

I Please send me your FREE CATALOG of 
educational material. 


| Name 


Address__ 
Name of School_______ 


FOOD for HEALTH 
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Furl ate barard to keep our bodies warm and give 
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Clearing Ground 
(From Page 1) 
Or — My name is Mary. Can you 
spell a word that begins with my 
name? — etc. 

4. For Phonics: 

I’m thinking of a word that be- 
gins like Jump. Children (individ- 
ually): “Is it Jack” “No.” “Is it 
joy?” “No.” “Is it Jill?” “Yes, it is 
Jill.” 

5.,For number (under 20): A 
child rises, “‘I am 2.’’ Another child 
rises: ““I am 6.”’ Teacher: ‘““Who can 
add them together?” 

Or — Teacher puts a number on 
the board, like, 12. Various children 
offer combinations that make 12, 
like: 6 plus 6, 7 plus 5, 8 plus 4, 3 


Help the pupil learn arithmetic 
meaningfully 


SIZE 20” x 32” 


Grade 1-4 Requirement 


Pana-math is a versatile classroom counting 
frame for incidental learning of the important 
concepts of arithmetic. The ancient abacus is 
now adapted as a modern aid to visualize 
numbers, groups and relationships by actual 


arrangement of beads. Sturdily constructed of plus 9, 

13/16” hardwood the frame has 10 removable 6. For Language: 

push-spring rods each with 10 colorful beads. C} ‘Id d i is . 
Specify Pana-math for all new or replacement snliaren raw interesting pic- 


counting frame equipment. (Pat. Pend. . . . 


tures. Take their pictures to the 
Reg. App. for) 


front of the class and tell an interest- 
ing story about it. 

7. Plenty of songs. 

8. Our Favorite Poems. 

The whole program could be 
placed on the board. You could also 
have a child give a brief welcome 
to parents. Another child, a little 
ending speech. 

I’ve seen these programs worked 
out and parents are most enthusi- 
astic. 

Question: Can you suggest 

an excellent and current 

book on the Circus? 

Ansuer: I would recommend 
highly Gergely’s Golden Circus, both 
colorful and delightful, published 
by Simon and Schuster, New York. 

Question: Could you please 

send me a list of Easter 

stories and poems? 


@ Time Teaching Clocks * Folding Easels 
Stoves * Sinks * Refrigerators 
Ironing Boards * Educational Toys 
Jig-saw Puzzles * Peg Boards 
Drawing Boards * Playhouse Screens 
Beads 

DEPARTMENT AC 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


230 STEUBEN STREET, BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 


GRUMBACHER 


“4017” 
PURE CAMEL HAIR 


WATER COLOR 


'@ schools 


@ceramics VU 
@hobby craft We 


NINO AND HIS FISH — By Edith 
Thacher Hurd and Clement Hurd; 
tllustraled by the authors, (Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard Co., Inc.) Price 
$2.00. 

Here again, Edith and Clement 


6 7 8 9 10 
23 3 40 8 


WRITE TO YOUR SUPPLY DEALER 
FOR DONG KINGMAN REPRINT 


M. GRUMBACHER 


487 West 33rdSt. ™ 


children in another of their charm- 
NewYork 1,N.¥| ing and distinguished books —- and 


Hurd have caught the fancies of 


Stories 


“Herr Oster Hase,” Bailey, For 
Children’s Hour, Platt & Munk. 

“The Easter Eggs,” Schmidt, 
Educating by Story Telling, World 
Book. 

“The Rabbit and the Easter 
Eggs,” Cather, Educating by Story 
Telling, World Book. 

“The Little Half Chick,” Stories 
to Tell to Children, Bryant, Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 

“The Golden Egg and the Cock 
of Gold,” For Children’s Hour, 
Bailey, Platt & Munk. 


POEMS 


“The Easter Rabbit,” Aldis, Here, 
There and Everywhere, Minton Balch. 

“At Easter Time,” Laura Rich- 
ards, My Poetry Book, Winston. 

“The Secret,” Le Cron, Poems 
for Very, Young Child, Whitman. 

“Something That Easter Brings,” 
Parrish, Poems for Very Young 
Child, Whitman 

“Easter,” Clark, Poems for Very 
Young Child, Whitman. 

“Meeting the Easter Bunny,” 
Bennett, Golden Flute, John Day. 


Question: Can you give me a 
few noted birthdays that 
come in April? 


Answer: 

April 2 (1805) Hans Christian 
Anderson 

April 13 (1743) Thomas Jefferson 

April 23 (1564) William, Shake- 
speare 

April 25 (1874) Guglielmo Mar- 
coni 

April 27 (1822) Ulysses L. Grant 

April 27 (1791) Samuel Morse 


Books in Review 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


this time it is a birthday story, and 
with a new twist, too. It is the story 
of Nino, whose father: was a fisher- 
man in Monterey, California. Times 
had been hard for Nino’s father, for 
the sardines had been scarce and 
the salmon was late. 
Nevertheless, it was almost time 
for Nino’s birthday and he could 
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iOOD 


not help wondering about it and 
whether they could possibly have 
a party with chicken and sausage 
and ravioli and gnocchi and pizza 
and salami. And where would they 
ever get the cake? 

Then an idea came to Nino. 
“Who cares about a cake,” he 
thought. “The main thing is to 
have a good time together — and 
who could have a good time without 
a big fish dinner?”’ 

The children will love the adven- 

tures of Nino in capturing his birth- 
day fish and how it all ended in a 
beautiful pink and blue party. We 
commend highly Edith and Clement 
Hurd. They certainly are masters 
of the precarious art of the factual 
picture book. 
MORE POWER TO YOU — By 
Herman and Nina Schneider; illus- 
trated by Bill Ballantine) (William 
liam R. Scott, Inc., publishers). 
Price $2.50. 

We have long waited for a book 
that explains in a simple way the 
magic of power, the many everyday 
questions of children — What makes 
the wind; What makes the wind- 
mill go round; What makes the sail- 
boats go; What makes steam so 
strong; How do gasoline and oil 
get their energy; and a thousand 
and one questions may now be 
answered in this book, More Power 
To You. 

The style is clear and simple, 
the content deals directly with the 
everyday lives of children and how 
they are effected by the power of 
water, wind, steam, fire, electricity, 
jet engines, rocket fuel, atomic 
energy. The last chapter, New En- 
gines and New Fuels, will prove par- 
ticularly fascinating to its readers, 
whether they be children or adults. 

The text also includes many sim- 
ple experiments for children them- 
selves to do — like making a wind- 
mill or proving that when air is 
heated it becomes lighter. We rec- 
ommend this book most highly to 
teachers and librarians and, of 
course, to children everywhere. 
ALPINE PATHS — By Mildred 
Houghton Comfort; illustrated by 
Gringhuis (Beckley-Cardy, Chicago). 
Price $1.60. 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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the Best “‘Catch” for fun and recreation... 


= Only the Bay State 
a can offer you: 


Plymouth Rock « Bunker Hill 
Nantucket’s Charm 
Martha's Vineyard «+ Storrowton 
Cape The Berkshires 
« Old Deerfield + Mohawk Trail 
Historic Salem + Rockport 
Old Sturbridge Village 
Paul Revere’s House 
Boston Swan Boats. 
plus 
1800 miles of coastline ... 
sandy beaches, snug harbors. 
FREE .. . Send for new 40-page Massachusetts Vacation Book = 


MASSACHUSETTS DEPT. OF COMMERCE 
334 Boylston St., Room 651, Boston 16, Mass. 


Did You Know 


that CHILD LIFE can save you 
hours of time each month 
with its new stories and ideas. 


that CHILD LIFE has been 
the teacher’s helpmeet for 
over thirty school years. 


that CHILD LIFE is already 
the favorite of 675,000 
children from 3 to 9. 


That TEACHERS can 
have CHILD LIFE 


for *2.50 a year. 


Send your subscription to CHILD LIFE, 
Teacher's Bureau, 136 Federal St. 
Boston 10, Mass. 


CHILD LIFE, the oldest children’s magazine 
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FEATURES 
COMING IN 
MAY 


Cut Designs for Indian Rugs 
and Blankets — By Lucile Rosen- 
crans 

A paper-cutting project in which 
second grade children planned and 
cut intricate paper rug and blanket 


designs. 


Reed Fascinates Children — 
By Jessie Todd 

Showing many creative ideas de- 
veloped by children with reed. 


Lessons for Free Self-Expres- 
sion — By Anna Dunser 


Exercise in Color and Design — 
By Gretchen Grimm 


Social Study Units with In- 
tegrated Activities On the Study 
of China — By Florence Piper 
Tuttle 


The Farm — A Social Studies 
Unit — By Ethel R. Taylor 


More’ Activities at Oliver 
Hazard Perry School — By Alice 
Hanthorn 


Readiness for First Grade — 
By Yvonne Altmann 
Another article in this enlighten- 


ing series. 


An informative article on the 
historical background of the 
Commonwealth of Massachu- 


setts 


More Notes from your Audio 
Visual Consultant — By Ben 
Deutschman 


Plays — Stories — Seatwork. 
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Help for the Teacher, 


F'un for the Primaries 


STELLA E. WIDER 
Vice President Georgia Morgan Guild 


We ARE told one learns by proportion when they hear repeated- 


“doing.” In art work, we have 
found that children learn correct 
art terms easily, without being 
taught when the instructor uses 
them properly, continuously. Thus, 
with no great effort on his part, 
and none on the part of the pupils, 


a nice art vocabulary grows with 


the pupils. 

For example, certain colors ‘“‘har- 
monize”’ instead of being pretty 
together, a “landscape’’ is more 
than a scene, a “‘marine”’ is a lot 
nicer than a water picture. In like 
manner, children get a concept of 


ly — a “nine by twelve” inch paper, 


or a “twelve by eighteen” inch 
paper. Unconsciously they learn 
to call for the size paper they wan: 
to use, by. mentioning its propor 


tions. If you send a child for a twelve 


by eighteen paper, he will not 
return with a six by nine one! 

With the very little folks, we call 
any more or less abstract drawing a 
design, if it does not touch the 
edges of the paper. It amazes grown- 
ups when the six-seven-eight year 
old brings home a piece of work 
and says proudly, “This is a bal- 
anced design!” 

In every art period, we try to 
have a little surprise ready for the 
pupils who always finish before the 
others are really started. This tends 
to speed up the slower ones, and 
keeps the quicker ones interested. 
The process of transferring is a nice 
surprise for 
youngsters, and equally interesting 
to older ones. 

On the work table reserved for 
supplies, previously assembled, are 
—a pile of nine by twelve papers, 
and a pile of twelve by eighteen 
sheets, cut from the advertising 
pages of the daily papers. The soft 


those early-primary | 


grey effects of these papers make a | 


pleasing “‘background”’ for the work 
in hand. Pupils do very free, creative 
work on such paper, because they 
do not feel that they are going to be 
limited to one sheet, as they can 
use as much of the newspaper kind 


as they like. It also saves the draw- | 


ing paper for other uses. With these 
papers on the table, are similar 
piles of white drawing paper, boxes 
of soft, colored chalks, and a box 
of metal tops, discards from peanut 
butter jars, etc. 

Robbie was first at the table. He 
was told to select a news type paper, 
a box of chalk, and a metal top. 
These he took to his seat. Then he 
was told to draw any kind of design 
that he wished, but to be sure and 
press down firmly so that the colors 
would be bright. It was suggested 
that a good design fills the space 
nicely, and that better designs did 
not have too many colors. Three, 
plus black, makes a good “palette.” 

In no time at all, he came trotting 
back with his finished design. Be- 
cause he was the first to finish, the 
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teacher helped him to place his 
paper, design down on a white 
drawing paper of similar size. To- 
gether they rubbed, with circular 
motions, the surface of the top pa- 
per, using two of the tops. When a 
peep showed that the transfer had 
been made, Robbie lifted up his 
paper. With a squeal of delight, he 
brandished his transfer before the 
group, shouting, “Look what I 
made!” 

Imagine his delight, when he was 
told that he could make another 
print with the same pattern, if he 
would press down firmly. While he 
was doing this the teacher explained 
the process to the others, using 
Robbie’s papers for illustration. 
The eager children made a host of 
designs. It was so easy, and so much 
fun. 

Later, they learned, when making 
costumes for a play, that the pattern 
could be used over and over again, 
by renewing the chalk occasionally. 
They also learned that the repeat 
could be painted with tempera for a 
more permanent effect in costume 
making. 

Another surprise was the “bal- 
anced design.” This was brought 
about by folding a paper on one of 
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its “axes,” drawing in one-half of a 
design, and transferring to the other 
half, as in the described process. If 
the design thus made was to be 
used as a pattern, the transferred 
part should be rechalked to obtain 
a uniform coloring. 

' Later, more complicated repeats 
were made by folding a_ paper 
square into fourths, either regularly, 
or diagonally, At this stage, it is 
time to introduce the use of wax 
crayons in making transfers. The 


design is drawn on one fourth, and 
transferred to the other three 
fourths, by the proper folding of the 
paper. Care must be taken in the 
folding to keep to the original 
creases, so the design will be really 
balanced. Soft textured papers, 
newsprint, or light weight drawing 
papers bring the best results. 

In using crayons for repeats, 
neater results can be obtained as the 
crayon does not smear, as the chalk 
(Turn to Page 64) 
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Pees Choice Period 


in Art 


JESSIE TODD, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 
Illustrated with Photographs by the Author 


NANCY AND SUSAN MAKE 
HATS 

Illustration 1 — Nancy is proud 
of the hat she made out of materials 
from the big drawers in the back of 
the art room. 


Illustration 2 — Less than an 
hour ago she and Susan were choos- 
ing ribbons from the drawer. The 
ribbons, pieces of cloth and buttons, 
were not bought by the school for 
art materials. They were left-overs 
donated by parents, children and 
the teacher. 


Illustration 3 — Susan cut a large 
freehand circle from a big piece of 
colored construction paper. This 
will be the main part of her hat. 
This paper was bought from a 
School Supply Company. 


Illustration 4 — Susan wears her 
hat with the flash bulb decoration 
on top. She is still trying to cut more 
decorations. Notice that her hat 
differs from Nancy’s in illustration 
1. Nancy has no flash bulb decora- 
tion; or any painted designs on 


hers. Susan chose yellow braid to 
tie under the chin. Nancy chose 
ribbon which adapted itself to mak- 
ing a curly decoration. On the right 


is a hanging decoration made of 


metallic paper. Other children in the 
class became so inspired by watch- 
ing Nancy and Susan that many 
hats were made for a school party. 
Each was original; each was made 
from the material which they se- 
lected from the drawer of accumu- 
lated miscellaneous items. 

Work done by several children 
in a free art period often inspires 
many children in a class. 

Often work done in a free period 
gives children the impetus to work 
at home. Parents said the children 
made hats for party favors. 

Illustration 5 — Dick works in 
free period on something very dif- 
ferent from the hats of Nancy and 
Susan. He uses an ice pick and a 
box from our box drawer. We col- 
lect stationery and candy boxes, 
also stocking boxes and other kinds 
of stiff boxes. 

Dick is planning where to punch 
more holes so that he can add more 


string. 
COLORED STRING INSPIRES 
CHILDREN 

Balls of many colors may be 


bought from school supply houses. 
These are not expensive. Scraps of 
string can be used if necessary. 
Illustration 6 — Hugh was the 
first to make a string design in 
a tall round box. The children were 
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fascinated with Hugh’s design. He 
chose black string. His lines, there- 
fore, were very distinct. 

If our aim is to help children to 
invent we need to have different 
materials for their use in free choice 
period. 

Illustration 7 —- Yolande is past- 
ing real material on a paper doll 
she drew on her paper. She made 
many petticoats on her girl and 
sewed them all together at the 
waist. She pinned it on the bulle- 
tin board in the art. room. Other 
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Tempera paint is a very popula: 


medium for children. They can do Ph 
many things with tempera pain porta 
which they cannot do with wate day. 
colors. The tempera is thick enoug! come 
to cover the clay and add livel c ed. 
color. ers. 
In a free period oil paint canno there 
be handled with one teacher in : Ye 
room. The tempera and oil paint go 0 
get mixed up and both kinds ars ee 
spoiled. The oil paint cannot be , 
washed with water. The oil brushes do ni 
get into the water paint. reaso 


A free period, to be successful, | ‘hey 
must really be a free period for ex- Or 
perimenting. Children must not be | attra 
afraid to make a mess. Any mess | ;oom 
that can be washed up with water O1 
is practical. Old desks are better 


on a 
than new. 2 
had 
Often more creative work comes 

from a room with old furniture. som 
One can pound or scratch without to 1 
worrying about spoiling things. teria 
At 
children were fascinated as_ they befo! 


lifted each layer of skirt to find 
another and another and still an- 
other layer under each. Yolande 
loves the scrap drawer full of ma- 
terials of many kinds. 

Illustration 8 — Two girls make a 
fence for a Tom Sawyer play. They 


brought some white corrugated pa- 
per from a friend, who had it in 
his window display. They cut the 


fence. They are now putting it ote 
together with gummed wrapper pa- far { 
per strips. Later they painted the = 
tan stickum paper white like the It j 
fence. bett 

Some free periods are a necessity hool 
to get odd jobs done. T 

Illustration 9 Sam’s mother 7 
has a kiln at home. He can get voh 
these pitchers fired at home. He nie 
chose, however, to have them fired 2 T 
at school. He carried them to the ods 
high school shop. There he chose tain 
the glazes he wanted. The pitchers eacl 
were glazed and fired for him. sepi 

Illustration 10 — John’s faces teas 
were most attractive. Clay is one of se 
the most important materials for na 
free time. These faces bad flash opr 
bulb noses and ears. Their colors to ¢ 
were very gay. in 
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The free choice period is as im- 
portant as any class in the school 
day. Children think, plan, fail, be- 
come discouraged, try again, suc- 
ceed. They learn by watching oth- 
ers. They praise other children and 
therefore make creative efforts grow. 

Yes, there are children who ean’t 
go on their own steam, those who 
have few ideas. Their photographs 
do not appear here. They are the 
reasons many teachers tell me that 
they have no free periods. 

One way to help them is to put 
attractive materials around the 
room. 

One day I placed wire and raffia 
on a table with several animals I 
had made from these materials. 
Some children in free period chose 
to invent animals using these ma- 
terials. 

Another day about three weeks 
before Valentine’s Day I cut chil- 


dren out of colored paper and made 
them into Valentines. This inspired 
some children. The teacher needs to 


inspire and hope that few come to a 
free period saying, “I can’t think 
of anything to do.” 


Encouraging Home Reading 


We STILL hear and rightly 
so the complaint of parents and 
teachers that children are spending 
far too much time on comics, watch- 
ing T.V. and listening to the radio. 
It is felt that this time could be 
better spent in reading worthwhile 
books. 

The question then is, How shall 
we succeed in having our children 
voluntarily become 
good literature? 

There are doubtless many meth- 
ods of achieving our aims, but cer- 
tainly some of them should work in 
each individual case. Perhaps if we 
separate the duties of parents and 
teachers, we can see more readily 
what each has to accomplish. 

Let us consider the part of the 
teacher first. It is true she has a fine 
opportunity right in the classroom 
to develop a child’s taste for reading 
in such a manner that he will con- 


interested in 
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tinue at home. For example, many 
teachers have an excellent habit of 
reading to the children a chapter 
or two from a good book at the 
close of the school session. She will 
show the illustrations as she reads. 
This alone, will stimulate the in- 
terest of the child. 

Invariably a pupil will want to 
get hold of a copy of the book and 
read it for himself. The wise teacher 
will cooperate with the school and 
public library and see that copies 
are available. 

Again, a teacher may tell parts of 
an interesting book, dramatizing 
some of it, or better still. allow the 
children themselves to help make the 
story “real” by playing the sev- 
eral characters. 

The formation of a_ classroom 
book club, if properly conducted, 
will also influence the home reading 
of the pupil. 


These few ideas may lead to 
further projects which will be help- 
ful. 

Now, how can parents cooperate 
in this vital problem? Naturally, 
they can attempt to carry on where 
the teacher leaves off. They can 
provide children with books at 
home, which in due time may be 
taken to school to share with the 
teacher and rest of the pupils. 

They can set aside definite reading 
periods for the family. At this 
time, stories may be discussed, may 
be read aloud, or enjoyed silently. 
The watching of TV and the listen- 
ing to the radio may have a place 
in the child’s daily schedule, but 
should be both limited and super- 
vised if possible. 

Frequent regular trips to the 
library may become a habit. Gifts 
of books may be encouraged. Visits 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Suggestions for Easter 
and Spring 


ANNA DUNSER, Art Director 
Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


Kaas. rabbits, chicks and new 
hats appear at Easter time. This 
joyful spring holiday also suggests 
flowers, music, and stained glass 
windows. 

The children in all grades will 
enjoy making fancy spring bonnets. 
We start with rhythmic lines, some- 
times called scribbles. The crayon 
may be compared to a horse in the 
field which feels very frisky and is 
full of life and fun. He gallops around 
to all parts of the pasture, some- 
times stopping suddenly, then pranc- 
ing about in circles and loops, re- 
crossing his own path many times. 

The children trace the travels of 
the horse, first in the air to loosen 
their muscles and to get a good 
swinging motion. They may do this 
to music, or to the count of ten, 
or without any timing. They then 
touch crayon to paper and it runs 
about over the page. 

The teacher will find that a few 
of the children will move so fast 
that there will be. a maze of 
lines too intricate to follow with 
the eye, while others will move so 


slowly that they have only the be- 
ginning of a few curves. 

She asks them to turn the paper 
over and make a new pattern of 
lines. The child who went too fast 
can see that he should slow up a 
little, while the slow child will 
hurry to get more on his paper 
this time. 

Now they consider the lines, 
first one side of the paper, then the 


other, they look at them in dif- 
ferent positions. Everyone can find 
an oval near the bottom of the pape» 
that suggests a head. This will b 

the person who wears the fanc 

head-dress. The face may be draw: 
in before the hat is developed or i: 
may be done last. But the teache: 
reminds the pupils as she has don» 
many times before that a_ face 
must be a good design. 

Two small eyes widely separated 
at the top of the oval and a mouth 
down against the lower edge would 
leave much empty space in the 
middle. This is not making good 
use of the space. An empty, blank- 
looking face is as poor in design as 
is an empty, blank-looking picture. 

If the hair is put in the upper 
third of the oval — in a decorative 
way — the eyes and mouth can be 
made large enough that they will 
seem to belong together, giving 
unity to the design. 

“What color shall we make the 
nose?”’ asks one. 

“The nose is the color of the face, 
so it isn’t necessary to draw it at 
all. It has no line around it. But if 
you want an ugly face, you may 
use any color you wish.” 

When the children are ready to 
make the hat, the teacher asks what 
things might be found on a lady’s 
hat. Of course, the answer is “most 
anything,” but we usually think of 
feathers, ribbons, flowers, leaves, 
lace, veils, birds, etc. The children 
then find all sorts of strange things 
in the lines. They may add new 
lines to carry out an idea and they 
may ignore some of the lines there. 
Lines across the face may suggest a 
veil. A scarf may float about the 
shoulders. Strange curls appear 
about the faces. The teacher has 
found birdcages or birds’ nests with 
birds in them on some of the hats. 

This lesson in spring hats may be 
given without the preliminary 
rhythmic lines. The children draw 
ovals near the bottom of a tall 
paper and build up the hats. 

Easter eggs, too, are enjoyed by 
the children of all ages. For the 
small children the teacher draws 
(or traces) egg shapes on the papers 
before distributing them. (I con- 
sider giving the children circles, 
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heart shapes, or egg shapes as legit- 
imate as giving them rectangles 
within which they are to fit a de- 
sign.) 

The egg shapes are quite large, 
of course, about nine inches high. 
The children decorate these by 


making series of borders around and 


around the egg or going from top 
to bottom, or both. It is effective 
to begin in the middle and make 
the two halves alike except in re- 
verse. The children show much in- 
genuity in selecting motifs and col- 
ors for their decorations. 

The older children draw the egg 
shapes for themselves and decorate 
them with intricate designs. The 
tracery may be done entirely with 
white crayon, then washed over 
with some dark bright color of 
tempera paint. 

Decorating actual eggs that have 
been boiled may be done by older 
children, but it is very tedious work 
even for them and will not be so 
helpful in teaching design. How- 
ever, decorations may be put on 
with white crayon and then dyed. 

A lesson in which the children 
decorate rabbits is similar to the 
one with eggs. Here the children 
all draw their own rabbits for to 
them a rabbit is a real thing, not 
just a shape. They must make 
their very own. rabbits. 

The jacket and the trousers that 
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the rabbit wears can be ornamented 
with rows and rcews of embroidery, 
which may be varied in color. The 
borders follow the shape of the 
rabbit. The children are learning 
that surface designs on any object 
should seem to belong to that ob- 
ject and be a part of it, no matter 
whether the thing decorated in an 
egg, a rabbit, or a public building. 

And speaking of rabbits, one 
teacher gives this lesson to the 
little folks. 

‘“‘Would you like to see my pet 
rabbit?” 

Of course, they would. 

“T’ll get him; he’s just outside 
the door.”’ 

The teacher steps out and comes 


back pretending that she is carry- 
ing e rabbit cuddled in her arm. 
With the other hand, she strokes 
the rabbit’s long ears and smooths 
his fur. 

‘See the long white ears; they are 
pink inside. Oh, oh, Bunny, don’t 
try to jump out of my arms! See his 
little pink nose and his bright 
eyes!” 

When she has described the rab- 
bit in detail, she opens the door 
and says, ““Now jump down, Bun- 
ny. You may go and play. There 
he goes!” 

When she turns to the children, 
she asks, ‘How many of you saw 
my pet rabbit?” and nearly every- 
one will say they saw it and if one 
child drawls, ‘‘I didn’t see a thing,” 
some other child is sure to say, 


“Didn’t you see him in your mind?” 

The teacher asks the children to 
draw her pet or to imagine one of 
their own. They quite often include 
the teacher in their pictures. 

Spring is a time when there are 
many opportunities for original 
stories and if the children have 
engaged in creative writing through- 
out the year they will come up with 
some good things. These titles are 
suggested, “The Little Girl Who 
Couldn’t Find an Easter Egg, But 
Found Something Else,’ New 
Green and Yellow Hat,” ‘“‘Why 
Mrs. Flannerty Wore a Funny 
Hat,” “The Little Chicken Without 
a Home.”’ 

The children will delight in illus- 
trating these -stories. Other sub- 
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jects for paintings are, ‘Flowers 
for Mother,” “Children On Their 
Way to Sunday School,” ‘Girl 
Feeding Her Chicks,’ “A Boy 
Feeding His Rabbits.”’ 

Then there is the fun of making 
Easter Greeting cards. These can 
be made in the manner of Valen- 
tines, only the paper is not cut 
heart-shaped. They are decorated 
with rows of little flowers around 
the edge. If there is to be a party, 
the children prepare the place mats, 
the place cards, and favors using 
Easter motifs. If there is to be a 
music program, they make _ the 
invitations and the program covers. 

The children may decorate the 
room with the Easter eggs or rab- 
bits they have made. One group of 
children used their finger paint- 
ings made earlier in the year and 
cut them into egg shapes. Another 
group had made designs on squared 
paper and now cut those into egg 
shapes. 

And we mustn't forget the Easter 


When the traffic For 
Lights are red, 

One should never 
Go ahead! 


Egg Tree. The fifth grade used the 
Tree of Life design for a beginning. 
The vine-like tree wove up through 
the long paper. Branches were put 
on, on either side to fit the page 
well, Then in place of filling in with 
flowers, the children drew eggs 
hanging from the branches. Some 
were colored in solid, others dec- 
orated much like the big eggs de- 
scribed above. The eggs should be 
large enough to permit decorating. 

And last but not least interesting 
are the stained glass windows. A 
piece of drawing paper twelve by 
eighteen is folded lengthwise and 
held in a vertical position. The 
pupil then draws with purple crayon 
half of his design on this fold. It 
may be an abstraction, or may be 
flowers. The most popular is the 
angel. 

The half head is drawn near the 
top on the fold and the long robe 
reaches down to the bottom. The 
wings fill out the space to the edge 
of the paper. The opportunity for 
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Wait for green 


red means 
And red says, 


designs on wings and robe is evi- 
dent. The paper is then’ unfolded 
and folded in the opposite direction 
and rubbed with a pencil or crayon. 
The purple lines come off on the 
other half of the page. They then 
are made as heavy as the first hal! 
and the colors are put in with crayon 
or watercolors. If linseed oil is 


brushed on the back of these pa- 
pers, they become transparent and 
give a nice glowing light when 
placed in the windows against the 
glass. 

The above are only a beginning 
of the many things the teacher 
may think of for Easter or spring 
art work. Spring on the farm sug- 
gests chickens, little lambs and 
other baby animals. It suggests 
flowers, fruit trees in bloom, and 
new gardens. 


“Stop!” 
“No!” 


Which signals, “‘Ge!”’ 
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Creative Project 


for Mother's Day 


JEAN O. MITCHELL 
Instructor of School Art, College of Education, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


With warm weather 
coming on, fans would be just 
the thing for Mother’s Day. 


I HE art teacher displayed a 
number of fans including a most 


Fans: 


attractive one she had _ brought 
from France It was made of a 


durable type of thin, but stiff card- 
board. It was semi-circular in shape 
with a smaller scallop on the bottom 
edge for a hand grip. Conventional- 
ized flowers in gay colors decorated 
both sides. 

There were other fans in the dis- 
play to study; woven ones, folding 
ones, and advertising ones with thin 
wooden handles. 


A discussion followed as to which 
type could be ‘made most satisfac- 
torily. Cardboard could be easily 
secured, and what fun it would be 
to paint gay designs. 

No, it wouldn’t be wise or neces- 
sary to copy the French fan, but 
each child, using the French one as 
an inspiration, could design his own. 

First, STRUCTURAL DESIGN 
was discussed. The fans could be 
3ISYMMETRICAL with two sides 
ike. The children folded 9’’ x 12” 
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paper in the center, drew needed 
curves, and cut out their patterns 
for the fan shapes. These were held 
up, one at a time, and studied for 
graceful lines and functional quali- 
ties. Would the long slender handles 
cut of cardboard break off too 
easily? Was the hand grip the right 
size? Did it feel comfortable in the 
hand? Were there sharp corners to 
be rounded off? Were scallops 
around the top of the fan too 
ornate, considering the applied de- 
sign to be added? Would a thumb 
hole be useful and good to incor- 
porate into the structural design? 
If a thumb hole was added, how 
large should it be? How far from the 
edge should it be? 

After each child had worked out a 
satisfactory structural design the 
subject of APPLIED DESIGN was 
brought up. 

What DESIGN MOTIF would 
be especially appropriate? Shouldn’t 
it be something light and airy and 
cool looking. One boy wanted to 
copy a post card picture of Bok 
Tower on his. This idea was dis- 
cussed by the class. Was a heavy 
building appropriate as a design on 


a dainty little fan? That tall, 
slender tower wasn’t even the right 
shape to fit a semi-circular fan. 
Was it necessary to copy pictures 
when each person could create his 
own original design? 

Then the children began to study 
the ABSTRACT DESIGNS they 
had made in previous art lessons. 
Many of them had curves, lines, and 
shapes that would fit right in with 
the basic forms of their fans. Other 
abstract designs could be developed 
to fit the fan shape. 

Some liked the gay flowers and 
butterflies of the French fan. They 
set to work making creative designs 
of their own, based on typical flower 
shapes, the circle, the bell, the 
funnel, the tube and others, with a 
variety of leaf forms. They conven- 
tionalized butterfly shapes, top view 
and side view. Some asked for help 
in getting bee and dragonfly forms 
simplified. 

COLOR MIXING needed to be 
reviewed and the children were 
given opportunities to work out 
designs with one color, black, and 
white, just to see how many different 
values they could get. NEIGH- 
BORING COLORS with black and 
white produced a whole gamut of 
thrilling hues). COMPLEMEN- 
TARY colors with black and white 
gave the gay contrasts some wanted. 

The first designs were painted on 
their manila paper fan forms just to 
experiment, study and think. When 
these were satisfactory, they cut 
into the colored bristol board that 
had been provided by their teacher, 
Miss Addie Hill. Their designs did 
not need to be traced on this final 
cardboard. 

Freely painted decorations looked 
crisp and better. Improvements 
could be easily made in spacing and 
color mixing in this free way of 
working. 

Some children who wanted to 
make extra fans for aunts and 
grandmothers found that card board 
box tops worked just fine. The gray 
background could be covered in 
decoration. 

Crayons and chalk were used by 
some, and when these were sprayed 
with Krylon, a clear acrylic spray, 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Paper Bag Animals 


ANNE M. BARTELS 
Art Teacher, Batavia, New York 


Cuitpren of the Pringle and 
Robert Morris Schools in Batavia, 
New York, eagerly fashioned paper 
bags into animal-like creatures they 
called ‘‘aberdangies.”” They used 
this name for their creations so 
that they could let their imagina- 


aes 


Monkey 


tions work freely, unfettered by 
considerations which would be nec- 
essary in producing naturalistic an- 
imal forms. The “‘aberdangies’’ are 
paper bag designs which resemble 
the members of the animal kingdom. 
At the time the boys and girls 


worked out their ereations, Valen 
tine’s Day was approaching, s 
they used decorative ideas symboli: 
of that day — red, white and blu 
coloring, paper heart features, anc 
lace doily details. 

For materials, the boys and gir| 
relied on bags of various sizes an 
shapes. Most of them used the ordi 
nary brown bags but others found 
white confectionary bags especially 
effective. Animal bodies were made 
by stuffing the bags’ with 
bunched-up newspapers and tying 
them in shape with string. Legs, 
arms, ears and tails formed from 
construction paper or small bags 
were pasted or stapled to the bodies. 
Cut paper hearts, lace doilies, pipe 
cleaners and scrap materials were 
used for decorative touches. 

Fish were very popular with the 
boys and girls since they were easily 
constructed from a single stuffed 
bag, tied at the tail. Heart eyes and 
lips gave a Disney-like appearance 


and paper doily’ fins completed 
the creature. 
The children found turtles an 


easy subject to do. They stapled 
small stuffed bags representing the 
turtle’s head, legs and tail to a bag 
pushed into a replica of a turtle 
shell. 

Birds had small bags for heads, 
larger ones for bodies and con- 
struction paper for wirgs, tails, 
and beaks. Bugs resting on heart- 
shaped leaves appealed to all the 
children, who were intrigued by 
the button eyes and pire cleaner 
feelers of the insects. 

Most of the dogs, cats and rab- 
bits consisted of stuffed bags tied 
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Four-legged creatures challenged 
the abilities of the boys and girls. 
The children found that a_ large 
number of narrow bags of uniform 
size was necessary for success in get- 
ting horses, dogs and elephants to 


stand. 
vith the 99 
After the ‘“aberdangies’” were 


jon completed, they were displayed on 

yea and bulletin boards and hall tables. The 

sciatica children viewed their creations en- 

mpleted thusiastically and proudly exhib- 
ited them to schoolmates. 

tles an This project proved paper bags to 

stapled be an economical and stimulating 

ting the Doe oo material for art work. Each child 

o a bag had the opportunity to use his own 

1 turtle ideas freely in creating a paper 
bag form. ‘“‘Aberdangies,” large and 

- heads, small, simple and complex, graceful 

id con- 4 and clumsy, were turned out in 

aed at the neckline. After construction added to the animals, varying per- large numbers under the direction 

heart. | Paper ears, whiskers and tails were sonalities were revealed by novel of excited young artists. 

all the 

ued by 

cleaner 

nd rab- 

igs tied SINGING 


ADELAIDE PARKER 


Because we all like music so The first thing, after flag salute, 
We sing some every day; We sing to start the day; 
We sing because our hearts are glad Then after we have worked awhile 

And we are young and gay! We sing again, and play! 


We sing of things around the world, Sometimes we dance a folk dance, too, 
Of games, and having fun; And learn to slide and swing; 

We sing of things we like to do, And some of them have songs we like 
When all our work is done. And then, again, we sing! 


Suggestion: Help your pupils to make a tune for this. 
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The Bulletin Board 


Is Everyone's Problem 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Mosr EVERYONE is inclined 
to believe that bulletin board ar- 
rangements are a matter of talent. 
Either you’ve “got it” or you 
haven’t. Therefore, they approach 
the problem of a bulletin board 
arrangement as a gigantic task. 

Granted, it is not easy. And illus- 
trations can not be just thrown 
together. This business, like all ar- 
tistic developments, takes time, 
thought, and serious planning. All 
the elements and requirements of 
good design enter into the plan. 
For people who easily feel balance, 
rhythm, etc., the task is easy. For 
others, it is hard. For those who 
dread this job, here are some help- 
ing hints: 
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Don’t be afraid of the words 
which compose the “elements” of 
good design. They can all be de- 
fined into understanding terms. 
They are stated (generally) as fol- 
lows: balance, rhythm, harmony, 
proportion, and emphasis. 

Balance is of two types: formal 
and informal. Simply visualize a 
teeter-totter. If two people of equal 
weight are placed at equal distance 
from the center, they balance and 
form a formal arrangement. If two 
people of different weight sit on the 
teeter-totter, the heavier has to sit 
closer to the center. This creates a 
informal balance. Think now of 
this principle put to use on a mantel 
piece. A small vase will balance a 


) 


larger one if it is placed correctly 
But suddenly we must conside: 
such things also as color and tex- 
ture. For remember, a_ brilliant 
color will catch the eye and appear 
to be more weighty. 

Consequently, on your bulletin 
board, watch sizes, shapes, place- 
ment, and color, as well as texture, 
so that a feeling of comfortable 
balance exists. 


Anyone who feels the rhythm of 


music will be able to see the rhythm 
in good design. It is a feeling of 
pleasant and enjoyable movement 
throughout the entire area. The 
eye, on viewing the arrangement, 
will be carried from area to area 
in a comfortable and smooth 
rhythm. Avoid “spottiness.”’ Ar- 
range things in groups. 

Harmony is the thing we strive 
for in all our living. The opposite 
of discord and discontent, we seek 
harmony for rest and comfort. A 
harmonious board will be one which 
brings no clashes. Colors will blend, 
balance will create restfulness and 
a happy rhythm will hold all to- 
gether in a harmonious unit. 
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By proportion is meant shape of 
board for interest, as well as, shapes 
which go onto the board and finally 
the fitting of these shapes not only 
onto the board but also the board 
into the room and entire surround- 
ings. The Greeks had a rule of pro- 
portion that was very perfect. If 
you can not “sense” good propor- 
tion, it is possible that you could 
apply the Greek rule of proportion. 

Last, we speak of emphasis. Each 
bulletin board arrangement will be 
centered around one main theme. 
This theme will be reiterate through- 
out the board by words and illus- 
tration. The repeat will emphasize 
the theme. The theme must be pre- 
dominant and all points of emphasis 
must follow our first rules to pro- 
tect and to aid good balance, 
rhythm, harmony and proportion. 

If you can grasp a feeling of these 
5 principles and, of course, if you 
can feel them easily, you have no 
problem. 

Now, as you attack the problem, 
consider the 5 rules. But perhaps 
in simpler terms we can give a few 
more pointers. 

Anything over-ornamented — or 
over-done loses interest. The key 
note of interest and the foundation 
for all art principles lies in simplic- 
ity. Keep your arrangements sim- 
ple, direct and unadorned. Less ma- 
terial well displayed is more con- 
ducive to attention. Avoid 
feeling of ccnfusion. 

If the center of interest in the 
room is the bulletin board, carry 
your main theme there. Fit it to the 
total room and keep other things 
around it simple, 

Change bulletin boards as often 
as possible. This is a center of in- 
terest and changes will create greater 
interest throughout your whole 
room. 
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right and 
And don’t forget 

That taking a chance 

Hasn't paid off yet! 


Through practice and careful 
study, you will find what is best for 
your situation. You will also find 
bulletin board arrangement is not 
as laborious and fearful as you 


thought. What seems fearful to you 
is likely to fail. Go at the job with 


Crossing A Street 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 
look left 


courage and understanding prac- 
tice will improve your arrange- 
ments, and soon your bulletin boards 
will be a spot you may well be 
proud of. They will bespeak of your 
personality and your philosophy 
and show at a glance the “theme 
of the day.” 


When crossing a street 
First look both ways, 

For you will find caution 

Always pays! 
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Want To Draw Birds? 


STELLA E. WIDER 
Vice President Georgia Morgan Guild 


A.most all little children want 
to draw birds, but very often they 
are not satisfied with their results. 
It is not necessary that they draw 
perfect birds, and the results with 


this method will not produce perfect 
birds. 


However, the rudiments of bird 
structure will be made easier, and — 
they will be happier with the produc- 
tions. A glance at the accompanying 
illustration shows what can be done. 
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First, use soft paper, and any soft 
medium — charcoal, chalk, or a 
very soft pencil. We like to use the 
advertising sheets of the daily pa- 
pers, cut to convenient size, for 
preliminary practice work. It makes 
for so much more freedom in the 
efforts. 


Draw a really nice walking stick 
with a curved top. If you will begin 
at the bottom of the stick, and 
draw toward yourself, you will get a 
better curve for the bird’s head. 
Now, think of an egg, and draw 
the bird’s tummy like an egg. Now, 
he needs an eye, and a bill. A bird’s 
eye is usually not far from his bill. 
If you want his wing to show, draw 
a small walking stick for it. Feet 
and legs are not so easy to draw, 
and if you don’t want to try them, 
erase just a little bit of his tummy, 
and hide his feet with flowers or 
leaves. Isn’t it easy to draw a bird 
this way? 


Now, try them in different posi- 
tions. Make him look down, make 
another looking up. Make one flying 
by adding little wings. With all this 
practice, you are now ready to 
make some interesting pictures with 
birds in them. Draw some for your 
baby sister or brother, when you get 
home. 


This sort of thing is not for the 
talented child, but for the great 
majority, who need just a little more 
help. 
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Only Constructive 
Correction Is Salutary 


ELEANOR T. PRATT 


Orn E of the most vital interests 
of educators, as well as of the gen- 
eral public today, is the correction 
of juvenile delinquency. Everyone 


is much concerned with the fact of 


conditions presently existing. Many 
of us are looking askance at the 
.younger generation because of the 
actions of certain of their con- 
temporaries. 

It occurs to me that it is impera- 
tive that we evaluate this unfortu- 
nate trend and re-examine the true- 
ness of our point of view. To begin 
with, let’s firmly establish that the 
younger generation, who are now 
blundering through this unhappy 
phase, are individual beings, strug- 
gling, as we all are, to evaluate, in 
terms of our own personal lives, the 
complexities of living in the acceler- 
ated tempo, stress, and constantly 
developing wonders of scientific ac- 
complishment, in today’s war-torn 
world. Aren’t we, who designate 
these kin of ours a_ juvenile , for- 
getting a salient point? We have the 
advantage of maturity with which 
to meet the challenge of these 
developments. They have not been 
thrust upon us in their entirety at a 
time when Nature is making basic 
demands on us physically, mentally, 
spiritually, and emotionally. We 
have had the opportunity to cope 
with each development, singly, as it 
progressed. Think of the magnitude 
and richness of the fully developed 
program, spread like a feast table 
before the oft-times bewildered and 
confused small child. He has at his 
command radio, television, and mo- 
vies to daily carry him mentally 
around the world, — a feat many 
adults do not attempt to add to 
their daily program. His toys are 
often the product of precise, scien- 
tific achievement and require con- 
stand concentration when he uses 
them. Physically, he often covers 
great distances by rail, car, boat or 


plane, accustoming himself to the 
mode of travel in an _ incredibly 
short time. No peaceful jogging 
along a quiet country lane in a horse 
and buggy is known to him. Even 
space is dissolved into a mere 
journey of the nea’ future. Thought, 
emotions and life processes are 
analyzed and our gargantuan adver- 
tising facilities leave us stripped of 
any privacy. The value of wonder 
and dreaming are discounted, even 
in the very young. 

We may rebel at each intrusion, 
yet are enabled, because of our 
conditioning, to accept the seeming 
inevitable. But what of the youth 
who meets all the challenges before 
he has attained maturity of judg- 
ment? He is accustomed to getting 
places in a hurry and one day finds 
himself with the urgency to get a 
great distance speedily but has 
access to no legitimate means of 
conveyance. Emotionally unstable 
and completely dominated by his 
immediate need, he gets his mode of 
transportation, illegally. He steals a 
car and is immediately classified as a 
juvenile delinquent and we proceed 
to mete out what is designated as 
justice. Punishment for his mis- 
demeanor is our reaction to this 
error of judgment caused by his 
immaturity and emotional instabil- 
ity; not correction of contributing 
circumstances, but punishment. 
Only recently, a man called a judge 
recommended that a father paddle 
his eighteen year old son as punish- 
ment for committing a minor theft. 
“Do you think,” said the judge to 
the father, “that you can do it?” 
“He is almost as big as you are.”’ 


““Big?” I wonder what he meant 


by “big.”” Who was “big” in this 
situation? Think of it, 2 judge 
recommended that this young man, 
old enough to bear arms in defense 
of his country, already the victim of 
ignorant, if not vicious, parental 


and educational practices, should 
be subjected to such personal in- 
dignity and insult to his manhood 
and self-respect, and at the hands 
of his own father! What constructive 
purpose was to be served for any 
of those involved? 

This is the way it appears to me. 
The father, in heeding the recom- 
mendation of an apparently ignor- 
ant, political appointee. with the 
title of judge, performs the act of a 
domineering bully; the youth, frus- 
trated and justly resentful, loses his 
affection, respect for, and confidence 
in, his own father’s manliness and 
judgment. Many juveniles, children, 
and even babies, will also be intimi- 
dated and perhaps badly abused 
because of this judgment and recom- 
mended course of action against the 
youth. Thus, many evils have been 
fostered and no correction of the 
youth’s error has been made, nor 
any constructive attempt to help 
him to evaluate his act and educate 
him to prevent further transgres- 
sions. So he becomes a_ perfect 
potential for candidacy to the ever- 
growing group of so-called juvenile 
delinquents. 

Now I contend that regardless of 
why or how this offense against 
“the law’ was committed, some- 
where there is an adult who should 
shoulder the blame. Also, that 
punishment, serving no useful nor 
corrective end, is merely a vindictive 
act, and is worse than useless. 

If we were not falsely educated, 
we would see plainly the truth por- 
trayed in the power of the constant 
dripping of even a single drop of 
water on a stone. We enter this 
world with the characteristics and 
potentialities for good and evil with 
which our parents endow us and are 
dependent wholly upon their ex- 
ample for the first formative years of 
our lives, before the educational 
processes of our schools begin. Their 
constant example, like the dropping 
of water on the stone, affects us 
hourly. Thus, both the errors and 
accomplishments of any individual 
are echoes of the teaching he has 
received. 

So let us approach each individual 
with the firm conviction that an 
error in judgment, causing any mis- 
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demeanor, is a more urgent cry for 
help than any error in arithmetic, 
spelling, etc., and let’s harken to 
that call for help. 

Our finest contribution in guiding 
individuals will not be in any of the 
skills, but in the feeling of security 
in the oneness with him that we 
convey, while he struggles to express 
himself satisfactorally enough to 
make a successful contribution to 
his own world, as he, himself, inter- 
prets it. 

Let’s be certain that all our acts, 
corrective and selective, are deeply 
rooted in justice; and that those 
regulations which we elect to follow 
are justly established to promote 
the maximum growth of each in- 
dividual. Under such a program, no 
one would even suggest punishment 
for correction. The underlying cause 
of any misdemeanor would be the 
primary concern of everyone in- 
volved. There would be no culprits. 

Examine your motives when you 
are tempted to report thusly to a 
parent: “Johnny is a dreamer. He 
doesn’t finish his work on time.” 
So it is necessary to penalize him by 
denying him his needed freedom 
for refreshment and compel him to 
remain after school hours to com- 
plete some assignment which to him 
is wholly uninteresting and value- 
less; and thenceforward is associated, 
in his mind, with all hated tasks, 
which under adult control, he must 
perform. What is this procedure 
helping him to learn? How would 
it affect any adult’s attitude at- 
tempting to learn some skill, or in 
performing some given task? Adults 
demand time-and-a-half “pay” for 
overtime effort. Also, they refuse 
to “waste time” on any task which 
appears to be without value to 
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them. Natural laws make no value- 
less demands on any individual, 
regardless of his age. 

Are we becoming so involved in 
rules and regulations that the human 
equation is negligible? Right here 
let me state that under no circum- 
stances should justice be sacrificed 
or right be sullied in any situation. 
A sharp knife always injures when 
wrongly used and fire and water 
both bless and destroy. All of us 
must learn, eventually, that certain 
results follow certain acts and no 
one is too young to appreciate this. 

Normal, rightly educated chil- 
dren will often discipline an erring 
contemporary more justly and effec- 
tively than an adult. The child who 
whacks others with a stick gets a 
whack back. Legitimate, yet some 
adult is to blame for the attitude 
which provoked the first whack. 
The boy who steals cookies has been 
denied the satisfying of his hunger 
by some disciplining adult. The 
child who is afraid of the dark has 
been taught that fear. Children have 
no redress against adult acts, but 
surely maturity should have taught 
us that a new life should be guided 
in ways that are satisfactory to a 
natural growth towards personal 
fulfillment and happiness. 

Punishment by physical attack, 
or mental cruelty, is often practised 
in the name of discipline. Do we 
punish a child to help him? How 
does it help? Of course the punished 
one may be forced or led to say 
verbally that he is sorry and does 
not repeat the act again, at least, 
not to our knowledge. Perhaps he 
protects himself by withholding his 
confidence from us. It is a fortunate 
attribute of human nature, regard- 
less of the age of the individual, to 


April 


LILLIE M. JORDAN 


" April, tearful and yet gay, 
Brings us merry All Fools Day, 
Whether rain or sun, 


Brooks are free from icy prison, 
Easter tells us Christ has risen 
Winter’s course is run. 


protect himself, each in his own 
chosen way, against situations un- 
satisfactory to him. The wound left 
by each unsatisfactory association 
may heal but the scar remains. 
Does bullying, mental or physical, 
extract the real truth from anyone 
or guarantee that the individual will 
never again falsify? If a child steals 
or deliberately destroys something, 
does striking him restore the article 
or correct the act? Or does striking 
or bullying relieve our own resent- 
ment at his erring ineptness? In 
thus punishing the act, on which are 
you placing the highest value, the 
article, or the temporarily broken 
bond between you and the child? 
Have you not, at least for the 
moment, lost your sense of values 
and sacrificed your dignity? Certain- 
ly you must correct error, again and 
again, but be sure your correction is 
helpful and fits naturally into each 
separate situation, always remem- 
bering the true laws of cause and 
effect, so that growth in self disci- 
pline will be a _ natural result. 
And if you desire to become a more 
just, capable, educated, and secure 
adult, do not stoop to penalizing and 
discard the word “punishment” 
from your vocabulary, forever. 
Never forget that the juveniles are 
the potential leaders of tomorrow’s 
world. The following verse may 
help to guide our thinking and 
promote a more sympathetic under- 
standing between educator and 
learner: 
Help us to bring their world into 
this room 
Let loving patience guide the bud- 
ding bloom 
Of intellects, as hand in hand we go 
With joy, discovering, what we 
want to know. 
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Baby animals create much interest. 


Readiness 
for First Grade 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


I Introduction 

There are ten articles in this 
manuscript. All deal with experi- 
ences we have had with children 
in getting them ready for first 
grade. As the articles appear from 
time to time in American Child- 
hood, you might like to keep them 
on file. Eventually you will have a 
year of readiness that you may use 
in your classroom. 

II Discussion 

This month we will discuss an- 
other step that teachers could take 
in preparing children for reading. 
It is Training (child) to keep a 
series of ideas in mind. The purpose 
is to develop memory span of ideas. 
This is of value in carrying the child 
through a story, the incidents of 
which are familiar to him, and in 
aiding him in recognition of new 
words by the context clue. It is 
also of value in helping him form 
the habit of fluent reader. 

These are some suggestions for 
developing memory span of ideas: 

1. Retelling stories enjoyed by all. 

2. Making and giving movie of 
familiar stories. 

3. Listing incidents in a story on 
the board or an easel. 

4. Cutting out pictures from 
books and pasting them in correct 
order for a frieze. 

5. Relating steps in an experience. 

6. Remembering a series of op- 


erations in constructing or making 
something. 

7. Carrying out a series of re- 
quests in the proper order. 

III Suggestions 

Factors which influence readiness 
for first grade are right habits, 
attitudes, understandings plus an 
adequate health program. This time 
we gave each child a health chart. 
Then we had one large chart in 
kindergarten. The children’s names 
were listed in it. They were given a 
sticker each day to put on it. The 
kind depended how clean they were. 
You can get the free material from 
Procter and Gamble, P. O. Box 687, 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 

Here are some steps to take in 
preparing kindergarten children for 
reading. The calendar can be talked 
about every month mentioning such 
things as number of days, weeks, 
kind of weather and number of 
birthdays that have been colored in 
on it. The first day of spring was 
marked with a bird seal. 

We had library project this 
month. Meaningful. concepts were 
built up by visiting the school 


library at the end of the project. 


You might want them to visit the 
city library if you haven’t a library 
in your school. Dramatized how 
they would act in a real. hbrary 
around our kindergarten library. 
Mended books. Straightened the 


books in the library. Many saw for 
the first time the many different 
kinds of books we had in our kin- 
dergarten library. Build a library 
corner if you haven’t one. It can 
be very simple by just grouping 
about four tables around a center: 
of interest such aS a large window 
with potted plants. Unbreakable 
bookends can be arranged on the 
tables to hold the books. A grass 
matting rug if you have one placed 
under the tables will give it a very 
homelike appearance. Painted or- 
ange and apple crates will serve as 
book shelves. Developed ability to 
speak with ease and fluency by 
increasing their vocabulary by look- 
ing and talking about the books in 
the library. The teacher was a good 
model for training in accurate enun- 
ciation and pronunciation. Training 
to do problematic thinking was 
brought out by this problem — 
What shall we do about the torn 
books? Solve it — decided to mend 
them. Proof of solution — mended 
them. They were trained to keep a 
series of ideas in mind by putting 
torn books together in the correct 
order. Interest in reading was 
aroused by the library unit or proj- 
ect. Informal and incidental read- 
ing experiences are provided by 
handling the books in the library, 
care of books — turn pages, clean 
hands, put books away properly, 
children select books from library 
that teacher should read. Teacher 
holds book so children can follow 
the text with their eyes. Telling 
what is underneath the picture by 
looking at the picture. Repeat 
nursery rhymes. Knowledge of left 
and right is brought out by the 
teacher putting her finger under 
words as she reads moving from 
left to right. Know words — largest, 
smallest, biggest, thickest, fattest by 
looking at the sizes of books. Know 
opposites — big and small, thin and 
fat, clean and dirty, sit and stand, 
in and out, little and big, slow and 
fast. This is brought out by the size 
of books, handling and looking at 
books. Know numbers — count 
1-20, recognize 1-5, value 1-5 by 
counting books, recognizing num- 
bers in books and finding out about 
the cost of books. 
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Children like baby animals. Mean- 
ingful concepts are built up by books 
in the library about animals. See- 
ing a movie on animals. Brought 
baby animals to kindergarten (pup- 
py, kitten). Drew pictures and cut 
and pasted pictures about baby 
animals. Dramatized baby animals. 
You may have some baby animal 
songs or poems to teach the class. 
Ability to speak with ease and flu- 
ency is developed and was devel- 
oped by discussing the baby ani- 
mals and making up stories about 
the baby animals. Teacher was a 
good model in accurate enunciation 
and pronunciation. Training to do 
problematic thinking was brought 
out by this problem — How does the 
mother animal take care of her 
babies? Solution — found out from 
pictures, books, and discussions. 
Aroused interest in reading by 
looking at books on baby animals. 
Provided informal and _ incidental 


reading experiences by observing 
name of baby animal under picture 
and tell a story by picture in a book. 
Ability to see likenesses and dif- 
ferences works out by comparing 
the baby animals. 


Know “est” 
words, largest, smallest, biggest, 
shortest, longest, tallest, thinnest, 
thickest, fattest by looking at the 
animals. 

Do you ever have painters in the 
school? I’m sure you do. Meaningful 
concepts were built up by watching 
the school painters paint the ceiling, 
walls, and put a stencil on in the 
hall at different times, dramatizing 
being a painter and drawing pic- 
tures about painters. Ability to 
speak with ease and fluency was 
developed by talking to painters 
about their work, discussing in the 
room the duties of the painters, and 
talking about the painting in gen- 
eral-need, how to take care of 
new painted things or rooms, etc. 
Teacher good model in training in 
accurate enunciation and pronun- 
ciation. Training to do problematic 
thinking by this problem — why 
are the painters painting the in- 
side of the school? Solve it — Dis- 
cussed problem and decided build- 
ing needed painting. Solution — 
building needed painting so there- 
fore it is being painted. Informal 
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and incidental reading experiences 
are provided by reading signs such 
as “wet paint.”” Knowledge of left 
and right was brought out by 
watching the painters and seeing 
that they painted the stencil from 
left to right. Know these “‘est’”” words 
by comparing the painters — largest, 
smallest, biggest, shortest, tallest, 
thinnest, fattest. 

Know opposites, tall short, big 
small, thin fat, up down, clean 
dirty, day night, sit stand, little 
big, slow fast, by comparing paint- 
ers, when they worked and also 
how they worked. 

Washed windows in kindergarten 
while children were in the room. 
This would work out the same as 
the painters as meaningful con- 
cepts were built up, talked about 
it, teacher model, problem — why 
wash windows. Solution — dirty 
there, need to be made clean, so it 
is done. 

“Secrets” or any other book that 


gives reading readiness experiences. 


Meaningful concepts were built up 
by the children learning about God 
and how he took care of everything 
on earth, including us. Every ex- 
cellent nature book with beautiful 
illustrations. It is a poetry book. 
The children dramatized part of the 
book and also drew pictures about 
the book. Developed ability to speak 
with ease and fluency by discussing 
the book and tell their experiences 
related to it. The teacher was a good 
model in reading the book and 
talking about it so the children got 
training in accurate enunciation 
and pronunciation. Training to do 
problematic thinking was brought 
out by this problem — what are the 
secrets in the book? Solve it — read 
book and each part (24) very care- 
fully to find out. Proof of solution — 
Each day read one part and found 
out a secret. Aroused interest in 
reading by reading the book to the 
class. Provided informal and inci- 
dental reading experiences by having 
the children handle the book (con- 
sidered a privilege) and by the 
teacher holding book so children 
could follow the text with their eyes. 
Knowledge of left and right was 
brought out by writing a letter in 
front of the group, thanking the 


cadet student teacher from Wiscon- 
sin State college at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, who practiced in our 
kindergarten for sending us the 
book, “Secrets.” Teacher put finger 
under words as she read the book 
from left to right. Not necessary 
every day. 

Airplanes I am sure must be a 
project or at least talked about in 
your room. Meaningful concepts 
can be built up by taking an excur- 
sion to the airport. We dramatized 
stories and other airplane activi- 
ties, drew airplanes, constructed 
simple airplanes, made airplanes 
out of clay, listened to airplane 
story. Looked at airplane pictures 
tacked on bulletin board. Learned 
songs about airplanes and saw an 
airplane movie. Developed ability 
to speak with ease and fluency by 
discussing the movie on the air- 
plane trip and discussing airplanes 
in general. Teacher a good model 
for training in accurate enunciation 
and pronunciation. Trained to keep 
a series of ideas in mind by retelling 
the movie from the beginning to the 
end. Aroused interest in reading 
by the teacher reading from book, 
“An Airplane Trip.” Provided in- 
formal and incidental reading ex- 
periences by the teacher holding 
the book so children can follow the 
text with their eyes. 

There are many other incidental 
reading readiness experiences that 
take place. Right now you may be 
doing something that contributes to 
reading readiness. Through this se- 
ries of articles it will be pointed out 
to you many different ways that 
provide for reading readiness. 
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Secrets: 

Book — 

Secrets by Jessie Orton Jones — 
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An Airplane Ride, Social Science 
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feaching a Song With the 
Phonograph ... 

In attending workshops and vis- 
iting many schools throughout the 
year, one of the most often-repeated 
phrases I have heard from the class- 
can’t 
teach singing because I can’t sing 
myself.” Very often this teacher 
is also the one who has no piano at 
her disposal, or if she has, can’t play 
it. All this is well enough as an ex- 
cuse, but what of the children? Is 
it right to deprive them of one of the 
greatest experiences of childhood? 
Shall we just sit back and sell our- 
selves the idea that singing is of no 
importance. Or shall we say to the 
child, “Better luck next year, maybe 
your next teacher can sing.” Of the 
thousands of teachers I have had 
the pleasure of meeting and work- 
ing with, I have never met one with 
so callous an attitude. In general, 
the teacher is honest and consci- 
entious. She only feels that her in- 
ability or lack of musical training 
makes it impossible for her to do a 


room teacher is this one: 


good job of teaching songs and 
rather than do a mediocre job she 


feels the child will benefit more if 


she leaves the work to the specialist 
or supervisor. This is a good idea 
except that in most cases the music 
teacher is usually spread so thin 
over an area that her time for the 
individual classroom is not adequate. 
The method has been 
tried and is being used by a large 
number of teachers and has been 
found quite satisfactory. 


following 


To begin at the very beginning, 
let’s just outline the problems we 
have and then check the solutions 
and like many others I am sure you 
will find very 
answers to your questions. 

The problems are roughly these: 

|. We have a class of children 
who like to sing and we want them 


to. 


some satisfactory 


2. We have a teacher who has 


had little or no musical training and 
feels that she can’t sing. 

3. We have a music teacher with 
inadequate time to give all of the 
classes. 

4. We absolutely refuse to at- 
tempt to teach in any manner that 
will either fail or teach our children 
bad habits that may reflect on their 
future development. 

These are the problems. They 
may not all exist in one place or 
they may have many other ramifica- 
tions. Now what’s the solution? 

One solution is the phonograph. 
But it is not as simple as all that. 
Many teachers have tried to use 
the phonograph and have found the 
results far from perfect. You CAN’T 
JUST PUT ON A RECORD AND 
TELL THE CHILDREN TO 
START SINGING. That’s futile 
and doomed to failure for a number 
of very good reasons. First, you do 
not always have a good reference 
point to start singing. Secondly, 
the speed at which the music is 
sung on the record may be too fast 
for learning the song. Third, the 
diction may not be clear enough 
for the children to follow and learn 
the words. These and a few more 
reasons will make this an almost 
impossible procedure. However, 
don’t give up at this point. Try it 
this way and see what the results 
are. 

1. Play the song through for the 
class. 

2. Discuss the song and its mean- 
ings. If possible correlate the song 
with some other part of the cur- 
riculum. 

3. Play it through again and let 
the children beat out the Rhythm. 
In the lower grades use rhythm 
instruments as well as hands and 
feet. To emphasize the first beat 
in the music, divide the class and 
let the one group beat only the first 
beat while the others follow. .with 
the remainder. For instance, if it 


is a waltz time, let the group beat 
one with their feet while the others 
follow with the two — three on the 
drums. NOTE: If you have diffi- 
culty figuring out the rhythm pat- 
tern, this is where your specialist 
can help. 


4. Now write the words out on 
the board. Listen once more to the 
record and let the children follow 
the words with the rhythm beat. 
Let them repeat the words without 
the record, just saying them in 
rhythm. 

5. Play the record one more 
time. Now tell them to listen very 
carefully. Start the record with 
your hand real close to the arm of 
the player. Let the record play until 
the first word is sung and lift the 
arm. 


6. Tell the class to listen once 
more and as soon as you lift the 
arm tell them to sing the first word. 
Repeat this a few times until you 
hear that most of them have the 
right pitch. Then tell them to listen 
carefully to the record and to each 
other and to sing the same sound. 

7. Now start the record and let it 
play until they get the pitch from 
the first word and let them con- 
tinue without the record. 


8. All you have left to do is stand 
up and with your hands and facial 
expression direct them to sing as 
fast or as slow as you want it and 
where to sing loud or soft. 

It’s all very easy and honestly 
it has been tried enough times so 
that we know it works. However, 
there are a few words of caution. 
Before you use any record, consult 
your music specialist to find out if 


the record is in the voice range of 


your children. Given impossible 
ranges or difficult intervals to sing 
your class will just ignore them and 
invent melodies as they go along. 
The results will be very unharmoni- 
ous. Also remember. This is a real 
“have fun’ method of learning, so 
don’t make it hard work and don’t 
try too hard for real perfection: in 
the beginning. As you _ progress, 
you will find each song sounding 
better and becoming easier to:learn. 

Following are a number of records 
we have used with great success in 
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a number of schools and at various 
workshops. 

Songs to Grow On: Folkways Rec- 
ord No. FP 5 33 RPM 

Cowboy Ballads: Folkway Record 
No. FP 22, 33 RPM 

900 Miles (Railroad Songs): Folk- 
ways Record No. FP 13, 33 RPM 

Ballads of the American Revolu- 
tion: Folkways No. FP 48-1,2, 33 
RPM 

Ballads of the War of 1812: Folk- 
ways No. FP 48-3,4 

Our First Music: Victor Album 
No. E-94 (78 RPM) WE-94 (45 
RPM) 

Our Songs: Victor Album No. E-95 
(78 RPM) WE-95 (45 RPM) 

Merry Music: Victor Album No. 
E-96 (78 RPM) WE-96 (45 RPM) 

We Sing: Victor Album No. E 97 
(78 RPM) WE97 (45 RPM) 

Happy Singing: Victor Album 
No. E-102 (78 RPM) WE 102 
(45 RPM) 

Lrummer Boy: Children’s Record 
Guild No. 1015, 78 RPM 

Noah’s Ark: Children’s Record 
Guild No. 1035, 78 RPM 

Build Mea House: Children’s Rec- 
ord Guild No. 5018, 78 RPM 

Mouse and the Frog: Children’s 
Record Guild No. 5020, 78 RPM 

Pedro in Brazil: Children’s Rec- 
ord Guild No. 5034, 78 RPM 


One hot and muggy summer day 


Fell out and had a word or two; 


And several angry glances flew. 


But in emergencies you'll find 


She can be firm as anything, 
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Old Sam the mule and Dapple Grey 


Now Nancy Mouse, who is quite shy 
Just happened to be passing by, 
And scampered off without delay 


For grandma Goose to save the day. 


Dear grandma Goose is very kind, 


So Nancy said, ‘You'd better bring 


Let’s All Join In: Young People’s 
Record No. 403, 78 RPM 

Timber: Young People’s Record 
No. 504, 78 RPM 

Big Rock Candy Mountain: Young 
People’s Record No. 509, 78 RPM 

Around the World: Young People’s 
Record No. 701, 78 RPM 
Reading Readiness 

Picture Stories for Reading 
Readiness: Seven Filmstrips in 
color consisting of a,series of pic- 
tures without captions which fol- 
low a sequence of events. From these 
pictures the children create their 
own stories. The picture stories are 
all based on experiences common 
to the primary grade child. The 
subjects covered are as follows: 
The Squirrels’ Picnic, Lost at the 
Fair, Puppy Plays a Trick, The 
Loose Tooth, Buying a Pet, Sur- 
prise for Daddy and Let’s Go to the 
Zoo. This set distributed by the 
Jam Handy Organization of De- 
troit, Mich. 
Safety 

Playground Safety: A 10-min- 
ute Black and White Sound film 
that illustrates three very import- 
ant safety rules for playgrounds. 
Released for sale or rental by Cornet 
Films of Chicago, III. 

Safety Patrol: A 10-minute 
Black and White Film that is most 


SHEILA STINSON 


Your paddle 


Well 


Grandma 


interesting because it discusses the 
rules of safety from the point of 
view of the child member of the 
safety patrol. Children seem to 
grasp the ideas much better when 
people of their own age present them 
as clearly as this film does. Re- 
leased for free loan by the General 
Motor Co. of Detroit, Mich. 
History 

Benjamin Franklin: A 17-min- 
ute film in Black and White that 
depicts the events that made the 
life of Franklin one of outstanding 
service and Accomplishment. This 
film will be very useful not only in 
the area of History, but also as an 
inspiration for the child to learn the 
truth of Franklin’s saying that 
is served best who serves best.” 
Film released for sale or rental by 
the Encyclopedia Brittanica Films 
of New York, N. Y. 
Geography 

Two film strips in color that are 
very impressive and helpful in 
making known the landmarks of 
American cities have been released 
by the Eye Gate Company of Long 
Island City, N. Y. These strips are 
called Chicago ‘and Detroit. The 
scenes are very well picked to show 
the important parts of the cities and 
the photography is very beautifully 
planned. 


Quarrel in Barnyard Town 


with you, grandma, dear, 
You may be needing it, I fear.” 
Goose could hop along, 


Though getting old, she still is strong, 


And little 


Nancy’s eyes were bright, 
Thinking how she’d stop the fight. 


Suddenly Sam looked. around, 
Then hung his head without a sound, 


And Dapple Grey was so ashamed 


His face turned red and almost flamed. 
Dear grandma~ made them promise then 


They'd never never fight again, 


And folks in Barnyard town will tell 


They've kept their promise very’ well. 
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Anyone Can Set Up 


an Aquarium 


CLARICE WHITTENBURG, Professor of Elementary Education, 
The University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


Yes, ANYONE means you! 
You will need most of these things 
and the others would prove helpful. 
If possible, have everything except 
the fish on hand before you begin: 
Glass tank Water plants 
Coarse sand Wrapping paper 
Large jars Sprinkler or saucer 


Water Fish and snails 
Muslin cloth Prepared fish food 
Funnel Fish food from home 
Dip tube Wooden forceps 
Fish net Long rubber tube 


Do you have a sand bank near 
your home or school? If not, a pet 
shop may sell you some sand for 
just a few cents. The best kind to use 
is white and coarse, but not as 
coarse as gravel. Wash the sand 
over and over, using two large open- 
mouth jars of water. Each time, 
stir it often so the dirt will come to 
the top. Strain the sand through 
a muslin cloth before your second 
and other washings. Aquarium water 
should be very clear. Dirty sand 
will make it cloudy. 

Put the clean sand in the bottom 
of your tank. Slope it so it is about 
two inches deep at the back and 
one inch deep in front. That will 
help let the refuse, or uneaten foods 
and dead snails, gather down in 
front where they can be removed 
more easily. 

Avoid putting “castles” or rough 
stones or sea shells in your aquarium. 
Yes, they are very pretty, but they 
just provide hiding places where 
food can settle and spoil. Sea shells 
also are likely to dissolve some of 
their lime. Lime “hardens” the 
water and is not healthful for your 
fish. 

You will want to choose some wa- 
ter plants which grow long roots 
and give off much oxygen. Two 
plants which do this very well are 
called Saggilaria and Vallisneria. 
Perhaps you will also want a few 
floating plants for the surface of the 


water. They will help hide the baby 
fish till they are able to look after 
themselves. A waterfern called Ana- 
charis, which has a chrysanthemum- 
like leaf, is very good for this pur- 
pose. Ask your aquarium dealer 
about these plants. He will sell you 
some cheaply or probably you can 
get some from a neighbor or a sci- 
ence teacher who has too many for 
his own use. 

Rinse the plants several times in 
clear cold water to rid them of un- 
wanted insect eggs. Now bore holes 
in the aquarium sand near the back 
and sides of the tank. Carefully 
pack the sand around the lower part 
of your rooted plants. You will 
need to add the aquarium water 
immediately. 

Can you get your aquarium water 
from a brook or pond? If so, put it 
into glass jars. Avoid using a metal 
pail. Perhaps, however, you will 
need to use faucet water. Chlorine 
makes the water very good for you, 
but not so good for the fish. If you 
must use faucet water, better let 
it set at least overnight. Then the 
chlorine will disappear. 

Lay a piece of wrapping paper on 
top of your plants before adding 
the aquarium water. There are two 
other ways you can add the water 
without uprooting the plants or 
stirring up the sand. One is to lay 
a saucer on top of the wrapping 
paper and pour the water slowly 
into the saucer. Another is to pour 
it slowly over the wrapping paper 
from a sprinkling can. The sprinkler 
is especially good because all the 
water comes in touch with lots of 
air as it falls. Why is this important? 
Bring the water to a level about 
two or three inches from the top of 
the tank. Now remove the wrapping 
paper and float your rootless plants 
on the surface of the water. Let. the 
aquarium stand and “settle” at 
least overnight — longer if possible 


— before you place your fish in it. 

You may choose to use goldfish, 
tropical or native fish. Why not try 
a pair of guppies when you start 
your aquarium? The male guppy, 
like the goldfish, is very colorful. 
Remember that tropical fish need 
somewhat warmer water than either 
goldfish or native ones. Better leave 
them in a jar of water at room tem- 
perature for a little while. Then 
place the jar inside the aquarium 
carefully so the fish will get accus- 
tomed slowly to the aquarium wa- 
ter. Gently remove the empty jar 
in about half an hour. 


Fish need a variety of foods just 
as you do. Even much more than 
you, it is important that they eat 
too little, rather than too much at 
a time, however. A very tiny 
“pinch” of food for each fish about 
every two days should be enough. 
In cold weather, add food only 
every three or more days. If you 
are away from your school or home 
aquarium for a week-end, the fish 
will not suffer. 


You can buy two or three small 
cans of different prepared foods at 
a pet shop, if you like, and mix all 
of them together. Keep the mixture 
inside a tightly sealed fruit jar. 
Add variety to the menu occasion- 
ally with live flies, a tiny bit of 
finely chopped lettuce or earth- 
worms. 


A scavenger is an animal, bird or 
fish which eats refuse, or waste ma- 
terials. Snails are among the best 
aquarium scavengers. They are easy 
to get, they multiply rather quickly, 
and they get rid of uneaten food and 
insects. They also help remove the 
green algae from the water plants 
and glass. Use about one fair-sized 
snail for each gallon of water. Pond 
snails are usually small, but make 
rather good scavengers. Two good 
kinds you can buy are the red Rams- 
horn and the Japanese trap-door 
snails. The Ramshorns hatch their 
babies from eggs which they lay 
on the side of the aquarium glass 
or on the water plants. The Japanese 
snails are brown and are larger than 
the Ramshorns. They are called 
“live bearing” because they bring 
forth fully developed babies which 
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ire about the size of B-B shot when 
they are born. 

Snails sometimes need a little 
extra food. Give them a bit of very 
finely chopped fresh spinach or 
lettuce occasionally. 

Your aquarium should be placed 
so that it receives the sunlight not 
more than two hours daily. Keep it 
covered so dust will be shut out. 
The water will not evaporate and it 
will stay at the same temperature. 

Tank fish need a home as much 
like a native pond as possible. Re- 
member, they can not take care of 
themselves. Although they do not 
need a lot of attention, once your 
aquarium is set up, you should look 
at them rather frequently. You will 


know something is wrong if they 
come to the top of the water often 
to stick their mouths above the 
surface. They may need fresh air. 
If you have plenty of healthy water 
plants, you will know that is not 
the trouble. Perhaps you need to 
clean house a little. Try letting some 
fresh water stand overnight. Then 
dip out some of the old water and 
use the sprinkler to add the new. 
If you see some unused food inside 
the tank, remove it with a dip tube 
or a pair of wooden forceps. Do the 
same thing whenever you notice a 
dead snail. 

A well balanced aquarium re- 
mains the same for months, even 
years. If something does happen to 


Making Safety Meaningful 
for Children 


ARTHUR S. GREEN 


Bass Elementary School, Chicago, Illinois 


Tue VITAL responsibility of 
teaching safety to boys and girls 
can never be under-emphasized. 
It is among the most important 
goals in the education of any child 
of any age. A delightful way to in- 
still its importance in the minds of 
the young in a way that fosters 
self-direction in matters of safety 
is to encourage them to write crea- 
tively on the topic of “Safety First.” 
In so doing they are led to think 
about the rewards of safety in the 
face of the harmful consequences of 
carelessness. 

Suggested Activities and 
Procedures 

Many occasions, both formal and 
informal, can prompt creative writ- 
ing on the subject of “Safety.” 
They may arise from any one of 
the following school and _ out-of- 
school situations:— 

1. Study of a unit or chapter on 
“Safety” or “The Prevention of 
Accidents.” 

2. During the observance of Na- 
tional Fire Prevention Week, or 
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National Accident Prevention Week 
(traffic). 

3. When a disaster or appalling 
accident threatens or actually oc- 
curs in the community or state or 
nation or globe. 

4. A recent class visit to the local 
fire department, hospital, police 
station, traffic court, or other in- 
stitution of public safety. 

5. An essay contest by a school, 
community, or nationally spon- 
sored organization. 

Similarly, ideas for writing themes 
on this topic do not lie solely in 
the textbook. Here are some sug- 
gested activities that would mo- 
tivate children to write about “Safe- 
ty First”: 

1. Discuss with the class various 
accidents that members have had 
or witnessed. 

2. Discuss one’s own responsi- 
bility in all traffic situations. 

3. Discuss the help given by the 
Safety Patrol of your school. 

4. Make a _ scrapbook of clip- 
pings from newspapers along with 


unbalance it, however, it may even 
be necessary to remove the water 
and start again. Avoid moving the 
tank when there is water in it. This 
may strain it just enough to start a 
small leak. Instead, siphon the wa- 
ter out of the tank. A long rubber 
tube makes a fine siphon. Fill it 
with some tap water, then hold 
your fingers tightly over both ends 
of the tube. Put one end into the 
old aquarium water and the other 
end into an empty pail which is 
lower than the tank. Now take 
your fingers off both ends. The tube 
will siphon, or suck, the water out 
of the aquarium into the pail. 
Easy, isn’t it? 

Good luck to you in your venture! 


photographs to illustrate the oc- 
currence and avoidance of acci- 
dents. 

5. Illustrate through pictures, 
murals, posters, or a frieze the prob- 
lems discussed. 

6. Go as a group to note dangers 
at nearby intersections. 

7. Invite a representative from 
the local fire station or police sta- 
tion to discuss the importance of 
safety. 

8. Set up a Safety Court for con- 
tinuous reviews of the safety prac- 
tices of the group or school. Help the 
violator feel that he risks his per- 
sonal safety by a thoughtless act. 
Make it “stylish” to play safe. 

In the actual writing of their 
themes, children might correlate 
them with a myriad of ideas: 

1. Center it about some safety 
rule. 

2. Base it upon one’s own acci- 
dental experiences. 

3. Write a story about a news- 
paper clipping of an accident. 

4. Write a story to a poster, pic- 
ture, or frieze of a problem dis- 
cussed. 

If the children are writing stories, 
they can first describe in a story 
form the events that led up to the 
accident. The first paragraph might 
answer questions such as_ who, 
where, when, and what. The second 
paragraph would tell how it could 
have been avoided, citing the safety 
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rule or rules that apply. Here is a 
list of common slogans children 
most frequently select: 

1. Watch Out For Turning Cars 

2. Stop, Look, and Listen (Or 
Live A Little) 

3. Wear White After Dark 
. Help Your Safety Patrol 
. Don’t Slide On Ice 
. Two On A Bike Is A Crowd 
. The Life You Save Might Be 
Your Own 

8. Only You Can Prevent Forest 
Fires 

9. Keep To The Right Except 
When Passing 

10. Don’t Be a Jaywalker 

ll. Obey All Traffic Lights and 
Signals 

Sources of Information 

In addition to books and period- 
icals, there is an infinite variety 
and amount of free and inexpensive 
information that can be easily had 
on the subject of Safety. Each 
state publishes its own manual on 
“Driver Safety.”” Many national 
organizations freely disseminate lit- 
erature on this topic. For example, 
The National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation (60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts), will, upon 
request, send copies of colored comic 
books entitled “Fire and Blast” 
and Bill Holman’s “Smokey Stover”’ 
for every member of your class. 
Also, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters (85 John Street, New 
York 38, New York), will send cop- 
ies of “The Fire Chief” and the 
“Safe Ol Firefly.” The Chicago 
Motor Club periodically issues traf- 
fic safety guide sheets and large 
colorful posters on safety motifs 
for school people. 

Examples of Children’s 
Themes On Safety 
Wrong Accident 
By Karen Harper 

One lovely day Jay was walking 
down the street. It was a beautiful 
day outside — the kind in which 
you are happy to be alive. But Jay 
must not have been so happy. 

A friend called to him to come 
across the street. Jay was so anxious 
to see his friend that he didn’t 
bother to go to the corner of the 
block to cross. Instead he crossed 
in the middle of the block. | 


He darted out between two cars. 
One narrowly missed him as it 
swerved into the opposite lane on 
the street. But in so doing it hit 
another car coming the other way. 

Dog Bites Man 
By Jill Burgess 

Once when I was going to school 
my sister and I were playing with 
our dog. After I left, the dog bit 
her and the harder she pulled 
away, the tighter the dog held on 
with his teeth. 

She finally got away and she had 
to go to the doctor to have three 
stitches in her face. 

Never play with a dog when it is 
mad. 

Stop, Look, and Live 
A Little 
By Judy Vanderwarren 

Our neighbor was taking our 
family to my sister’s wedding. We 
came to a four-way crossing. There 
was another car coming down the 
street on our left. All at once we 
crashed! 

The other man said that we 
turned around about five times on 
the road. No one was badly hurt, 
except my brother, who got a bump 
on his head and a punctured ear- 
drum. 

All this could have been avoided 
had both drivers stopped and looked 
before crossing. 


THE ROBINS are BACK!! 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The Robins are back 

From taking a rest 

Down South where the winters 
don’t freeze; 

For a number of years 

These two little dears 

Have returned to nest in our 


trees! 


The Robins are back 
And are making a nest 


In a crotch of our old apple tree; 
They’re busy all day 
With hair, twine and hay, 


And both are as glad as can bel 


Why Mr. Care 
Changed His Name 
By Bennie Mandra 

It was a cold dreary night and 
the roads were covered with ice. 
A careless driver by the name of 
Y. Care was driving home. Y. 
Care was a happy-go-lucky person 

. especially when he was behind 
the wheel. He liked to put his car 
in high speed — on ice! 

A few minutes later he wasn’t 
so happy or lucky. It was at the 
bend of the road where it happened. 
He went so fast that he lost contro! 
of his car and when he had to turn 
he skidded into the ditch and rolled 
over twice. The result — Mr. Y. 
Care landed in the hospital. Oh 
Yes. Now he’s going to change his 
name to I. Care. 


Easy On the Feet 
By Kathleen Ann Brush 

Our ballet group had a party at 
a ballroom. My girl friend had a 
rope; the kind they use in con- 
struction. As she swung it, it hit 
me on the leg and dragged me to the 
floor. 

When I got home my leg was as 
big around as a watermelon! My 
mom and dad took me to the hos- 
pital that night. I had X-rays taken. 
I had broken my kneecap. As a 
result I had to spend many days at 
home after schocl! instead of learn- 
ing ballet. 

The girl shouid not have had the 
rope in class and I should not have 
been foolish enough to try to jump 
it. 

Peroxide’s Powerful Stuff! 
By Loren Sprenkle 

I saw the accident that hap- 
pened at the railroad yards last 
week. It was Sunday morning, 
Merch 8th, 1954. A carload of 
peroxide exploded in the yards. It 
caught fire immediately and burned 
one man who was checking the 
freight cars. In addition it damaged 
the rails and more freight cars 
nearby. 

My father, who works for the 
company, said that this could have 
been avoided had a worker tacked 
a sign on the car that said: 


DANGER !!!! 
EXPLOSIVES!!! 
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Poultry 


A Social Studies Unit 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


General Outline Followed 
I. JUSTIFICATION FOR THE 
UNIT 
II. OBJECTIVES (general and spe- 
cific) 
111, METHODS OF APPROACH 
IV. ACTIVITIES 
V. LEARNINGS 
VI. VISUAL AIDS 
VII. SONGS 
VIII. STORIES AND POEMS 
IX. EVALUATION AND OUT- 
COMES 
X. FOLLOW-UP WORK 
I. JUSTIFICATION FOR 
UNIT 
In Spring when young children 
have so recently had experiences 
with Easter chicks +r ducks; and 
baby chicks, ducks, geese, and 
turkeys are hatching at the farms 
and hatcheries it seems a_ perfect 
time for the study of poultry and 
the chicken hatchery. It helps the 
child make more careful observa- 
tions of nature’s processes as shown 
by the cycle from chick to egg; so is 
well worth the effort and time given 
to the study. 
Il. OBJECTIVES 
General — 
To help stimulate intellectual 
curiosity about every day things. 
To help develop an understand- 
ing of the dependence of the family 
upon other workers in the commun- 
ity. 


THE 
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Enjoying the story, ‘“‘Red Rooster’’ 


To help guide the boys and girls 
so that they will use desirable prac- 
tices of work and play. 


Specific — 
To help give the children first- 
hand information about poultry, 


the chicken hatchery, and the poul- 
try farm. 

To help develop a vital interest 
in, not only poultry, but in all grow- 
ing things. 

To help the children realize the 
importance of the farm as a very 
important source of food supply. 
III. METHODS OF APPROACH 

Bringing eggs to school to color 
for Easter. 

Feeding and caring for some 
baby chicks or ducks, children’s 


_ Easter gifts, which are brought to 


school for a day. 

Enjoying a film as “Poultry on 
the Farm” which shows a chick 
embryo, chickens hatching, young 
ducklings swimming and eating; 
and families of geese and turkeys. 
Natural sounds of the poultry are 
reproduced. 

Visiting the home of a child where 
some baby chicks have just hatched. 

Listening to the teacher read an 
interesting story as BIGGITY 
BANTAM by McCready. 

Discussing pictures of chickens 
and ducks which have been placed 
on the bulletin board. 

Listening to other pupils tell 


Mrs. Cackles 


about their experiences at a farm as 
how they fed the chickens or gath- 
ered eggs. 

IV. ACTIVITIES 

Discussing the different ways 
eggs are used in the home as: 
putting the whites of eggs on the 
tops of pies, boiling, poaching, or 
scrambling eggs, using eggs in cook- 
ies, custard, or cake. 

Bringing in pictures of baby 
chicks, hens, roosters, ducks, geese, 
and turkeys for a “Poultry Book.” 

Visiting the neighborhood gro- 
ery store to find out where the 
grocer gets the eggs, how he sells 
them, and how a large case of eggs 
looks. 

Zach day finding on the chalk 
board a challenging question as: 
‘What does the mother hen do while 
she is sitting on her eggs and after 
they hatch?” or “‘Why and how are 
eggs tested?” 


ne 


The youngsters watch the white chickens 


on the farm 


a 
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Imitating sounds made by the 
guinea, turkey, goose, duck, rooster, 
hen, and chick. 

Enjoying poultry films, film 
strips, songs, stories, and poems. 

Using eggs to make custard at 
school. 

Bringing to school, for an exhibit, 
samples of food which chickens 
need as corn, wheat, oats, grit, 
green stuff, and mash. 

Planning to set a hen at school. 

Making a nest for her by putting 
straw or hay in a wooden box. 

Putting ten, twelve, or fifteen 
good eggs under the hen. 

Giving her food and fresh water 
every day. 

Putting a pan of clean, dry soil 
for the hen’s dust bath near her nest 
every day. 

Watching the hen turn her eggs 
every day with her feet and bill. 

Keeping a record of what happens 
to the hen and eggs while they are at 
school. 

Candling the eggs at the end of 
ten days to find out whether or not 
the chickens are forming. 

When the eggs are hatching 
holding an egg to the ear to hear 
the chicken moving inside. 

Looking at an egg which is 
pipped. 

Seeing a chicken coming out of a 
shell. 

Returning the hen (along with 
her chicks) to the owner as soon as 
the eggs are hatched. 


If, in a particular school, it is not 
practical to set a hen at school 
borrowing from a hatchery eggs 
ready to hatch and watching the 
baby chicks pick their way out of 
the shells. 

Visiting a home in the neighbor- 
hood where chickens are raised to 
find out how the rooster and hen 
differ, where the chickens roost, 
what they eat, where their eggs are 
laid, and so on. 

Visiting a hatchery and watching 
chickens hatching in an incubator. 

Going on a trip to a poultry farm 
to find out how eggs are gathered 
and marketed, how chicks are cared 
for without a mother: and about 
the work of people who raise a great 
many chickens. 


Noticing and posting duplicates 
of signs as: 

FRESH COUNTRY EGGS 

CHICKENS FOR SALE 

Making crayon pictures and easel 
paintings of the experiences related 
to the different phases of the unit as: 

Looking at the nests in the 
chicken house. 

In the incubator room. 

At the poultry market. 

Baking cookies in which eggs 
are used. 

Watching a chicken being dressed 
and noticing the different parts as: 
craw, gizzard, eggs. 

Making up original verses and 
stories about ducks or chickens. 

Visiting a poultry market to 
find out where the chickens and 
eggs come from, what care is given 
them at the market, and how they 
are sold. 

Enjoying dramatic play of vari- 
ous activities as: 

Buying eggs at the grocery store. 

Buying and selling poultry at the 
market. 

Turning the eggs at the hatchery. 

Gathering the eggs. 

Feeding the chickens at the farm. 

Modeling chickens, ducks, geese, 
and turkeys from clay. 

V. LEARNINGS from the study of 
poultry 

The term poultry or fowl includes 
the duck, goose, guinea, and turkey 
as well as the chicken. 

A mother chicken is called a 
hen; a father chicken a rooster. 

Hens lay eggs, but roosters do 
not. 

Baby chickens come from eggs 
which are fertile. 

It takes twenty-one to twenty- 
four days for hens’ eggs to hatch. 


A hen that is sitting on eggs is 
sometimes called a sitting hen, a 
setting hen, or a brooding hen. She 
turns her eggs every day with her 
bill and her feet. She gets off her 
nest every day to eat, drink, and 
take a dust bath. Most of the time 
she sits quietly on her eggs and 
keeps them warm. 

After she sits on the eggs about 
three weeks the chicks hatch. The 
mother keeps them warm under her 
wings, protects them from any 


harm, and teaches them how to 
eat, drink, and scratch. 

When the chicks are three days 
old they are given food as ground 
grain, hard-boiled eggs, tender green 
leaves, or bread crumbs. They are 
given fresh water and milk to drink. 

There are two ways of hatching 
eggs — a setting hen or an incuba- 
tor. An incubator is a machine in 
which many eggs are hatched at one 
time by artificial heat. Incubators 
are different sizes. Some small ones 
hold only sixty eggs while some very 
large ones hold many hundreds of 
eggs. They are heated by electricity, 
hot air, hot water, or coal. 

The eggs in an incubator are 
turned twice a day by machinery. 

After eggs have been in an incu- 
bator one week, they are tested to 
see whether or not they are fertile. 
The eggs are held in front of a strong 
light. If an egg is clear with no dark 
spot in it, the tester knows that it is 
not fertile and will not hatch. 

After chicks are hatched they 
are kept in a machine called a 
brooder where they are kept warm. 

When they are to be shipped they 
are packed in paper cartons some- 
thing like egg cartons. Then they 
are sent by parcel post through the 
mail. They can be carried away 
from the hatchery in cartons by 
people who buy the chicks. 

Incubators are used because 
more chicks can be hatched at a 
time; and because a man who raises 
chickens can make more money if 
he buys baby chicks from a hatchery 
or hatches them in an incubator of 
his own and keeps his hens laying 
for a longer time. While a hen is 
sitting on her eggs and caring for 
her baby chicks, she does not lay 
eggs. 

People earn money by raising 
chickens and selling them and their 
eggs. Chickens and eggs are two of 
our most important foods. 

Anyone who raises chickens must 
take care of them and the eggs. He 
must have a house for them to live 
in. It should have roosts where the 
chickens can sleep, nests where the 
hens may lay their eggs, and wind- 
ows to let in fresh air and sunshine. 
He should keep the chicken house 
clean. He should provide a_ place 
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where the chickens can take dust 
baths and run and scratch for food. 


He must give the chickens proper 
foods as corn, wheat, oats, green 
food, such as carrot tops and grass, 
and mash. He should, also provide 
them with sand, crushed shells, and 
grit. 

The eggs should be gathered 
twice a day. Then he cleans them 
and puts them in a cool place. To 
sell them he packs them in cases. 
Some cases hold thirty dozen eggs 
or more. The farmer sells chickens 
and eggs to the poultry market. 
There the live chickens are kept in 
boxes with open slats across the 
front and they are fed fattening 
foods so that they will weigh as 
much as possible when they are sold. 

Eggs are tested by “‘candling.” 
The egg is held up to a strong 
artificial light. People used to test 
eggs with candles. That is why this 
is called “‘candling eggs.” If the egg 
is stale the air space is larger and the 
yolk may be easily seen, or the whole 
egg may seem cloudy or muddy.If 
the egg is fresh, it will be clear in 
the light, and the air space will be 
small. The yolk will show no germ 
spot. Some people test the freshness 
of eggs by placing them in water. A 
good egg will sink in water; a bad 
egg will float on water. 

VI. VISUAL AIDS 
Films 

“Mother Duck’s Surprise’’ tells 
the story of Mother Duck’s dis- 
appearance and of Father Duck’s 
search for her. At last she is found 
on her nest, hatching a new family 
of ducklings. 

“Seven Little Ducks” shows how 
a six year old girl takes care of a 
family of Muscovy ducks which she 
keeps in her back yard. It shows how 
important fencing is for their protec- 
tion, the kind of a house they need 
and how they should be fed and 
watered. 

“Sandy Steps Out’ shows a 
friendly pup’s experiences in making 
friends with chickens, ducks, and 
30 on. 

“The Little Red Hen” retells the 
famous folk tale in an interesting, 
lively manner. 

“Poultry on the Farm.” 
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Filmstrips 

“The Fox and the Little Red 
Hen.” 

“The Ugly Duckling.” 

“Mrs. Cackles Becomes a Good 
Citizen.” 

“Duck and His Friends.” 

“Mother Hen.” 

VII. SONGS 

From THE FIRST GRADE 
BOOK by Pitts, Glenn, Watters. 
Published by Ginn and Co. 

“The Chickens.” 

““Cock-a-Doodle-Doo.”’ 

“Cluck, Cluck, Cluck.” 

“The Ducks.” 

From THE SING AND PLAY 
BOOK by Ethel Crowninshield. 
Published by The Boston Music Co. 

“*Rooster.”’ 

“Chickens.”’ 

“Ducks.” 

“The Turkey.” 

From SONGS of the CHILD 
WORLD — No. | by Riley and 
Gaynor: 

“Mr. Rooster and Mrs. Hen.” 

From THE KINDERGARTEN 
BOOK by Pitts, Glenn, Watters. 
Published by Ginn and Co. 

“Mrs. Hen and Little Chick.” 

“My Black Hen.” 

“The Hen.” 

“Little Ducky Duddle.”’ 

VIII. STORIES AND POEMS 
Stories 

‘No Duck for Dinner’ by Hall. 

“Wonderful Egg,’”’ by Schloat. 

“Red Rooster,’’ by Boutwell. 

“GoodLuck Duck,” by De Jong. 

“Paddy and Sam,” by Bothwell. 


“Little Duck Who Ioves the 
Rain,”’ by Mabie. 

“Greenhead,”’ by Darling. 

“Biggity Bantam,” by Me- 
Cready. 


“Petunia,” by Duvorsin. 

“Petunia and the Song.”’ 

“Petunia Takes a Trip.” 

*“‘Petunia’s Christmas.”’ 

“The Rooster and the Hens” 
from THE HERE AND NOW 
STORY BOOK by Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell. 

“Mrs. Specklety by Maud 
Lindsay from MORE MOTHER 
STORIES. 

“The Little Red Hen” and ‘‘An- 
other Little Red Hen,” from 


STORIES TO TELL TO CHIL- 
DREN by Sara Cone Bryant. 
Poems 

“Chickens” and ““The Hen”’ from 
POETRY BOOK NO. 1 by Huber, 
Bruner, and Curry — Pub. Rand, 
McNally, and Co., Chicago. 

“The Little Black Hen’ from 
NOW WE ARE SIX by A. A. 
Milne. Pub. E. P. Dutton and Co. 

“Red Rooster’? from POEMS 
BY A LITTLE GIRL, by Hilda 
Conkling. Pub. Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., New York. 


“The Rooster” and “A White 
Hen Setting” from SING SONG by 
Christina Rosetti — Pub. Mac- 
millan and Co., Chicago. 

“The Hens” by Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts from SILVER PENNIES 
by Blanche Jennings Thompson — 
Pub. Macmillan. 


IX. EVALUATION AND OUT - 
COMES 


This unit helps the children 
better understand how two of our 
very important foods — eggs and 
the meat of chickens — are pro- 
duced; and the work of the people 
who make it possible for us to have 
them. They realize how very depen- 
dent we are upon others for these 
products. 

This activity proves to be a most 
successful one because of the wealth 
of development the child gains in: 


Habits: 
Of taking responsibility with 
pleasure. 
Of seeking information from 
the proper source. 
Of observing. 
Of exchanging opinions on a 
subject. 
Of using a variety of types of 
expression —— crayons, paint, 
clay, sand, dramatic play, 
films, music, poetry, pictures, 
stories in connection with a 
study. 
Of sharing experiences and 
learnings with others. 
Of eating eggs and meat every 
day. 
X. FOLLOW-UP WORK 
The study of poultry offers an 
excellent lead for the “Farm Unit”’ 
or “Animals on the Farm.” 
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Activities at Oliver Hazard Perry School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ALICE HANTHORN, Principal 
Committee Work 


Geography as a separate subject is intro- 
duced in the 4-B grade. Much attention is 
given to globe and map work. Oceans, conti- 
nents, and areas having simple life controlled 
largely by climatic conditions, are studied first. 
The last half of the year is spent in studies of a 
few typical countries such as the mountainous 
country of Switzerland, the Scandanavian 
peninsular, etc. This picture shows a 4-A class 
working in groups studying Norway. 

Before the committees are organized, the 
children are invited to tell what they would 
like to find out and to ask questions about the 
new country. These are written on the black- 
board. Here is the list shown in the picture: 


NORWAY 
. Where is Norway? 
2. Tell something about its climate. 
. What foods do people eat? 
. What work do they do? 


5. What kind of homes do they have? 
6. How do they dress? 
7. What sports do they have? 


When the list is made, children are invited to 
choose the group in which they wish to work. 
A leader is then selected by the group and the 
study begins. 


Maps are not easily understood in this 
beginning stage. You will notice that the 
teacher is helping a few children find certain 
places on the map. The leader of the group is 
working at the globe. Other groups are working 
at their desks. 


After a few study periods of this type, 
reports are given. The leader introduces the 
members of his committee. Pictures are shown 
ard questions and comments are made. In 
order to i..sure careful attention a simple quiz 
is conducted after each group report. Later 
definite facts about the country are reviewed 
and drilled upon by the teacher. 
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Activities at Oliver Hazard Perry School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ALICE HANTHORN, Principal 


Elementay Art -- Murals 


Children enjoy art and welcome the oppor- 
tunity of making a mural. In planning a mural 
children offer suggestions about the scenes to 
be represented. Each suggestion is recorded 
on the blackboard and discussed by the class. 
Later a vote is taken and the selected scenes 
are written on the blackboard in proper order. 
The class then goes to work making free hand 
sketches. 


Often a pupil wishes to draw a character 
showing some action but he does not know how 
to do it. He looks through his reader or history 
book to find a picture of this particular action 
and then incorporates it in his drawing. Noth- 
ing as a whole is copied directly from any 
picture. Each child is free to sketch the scene 
which appeals to him most. These sketches are 
made on 9x12 inch manila paper. 


When the drawings are completed they are 
displayed in the chalk tray and discussed. 
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The best ones are selected for enlarging and are 
placed together to make the long mural. Usu- 
ally some changes must be made to form a 
proper sequence. 


Enlarging the pictures takes time and real 
effort. Large sheets of paper are used. The 
outline of each is drawn in chalk which is easily 
erased. Sometimes a child who made the small 
sketch cannot enlarge it. Several classmates 
may work at this and finally succeed. Since this 
is a class project everyone is free to help where 
help is needed. 


When all sketches are completed the prin- 
cipal objects are cut out and traced on to the 
material of the mural. The cloth side of white 
oilcloth is excellent. It is durable and will take 
crayon or paint. When the outlines are com- 
pleted color is applied. All children enjoy doing 
this. 
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Social Study Units With Integrated 
Activities 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


The circus has always proved a most interesting The Balloon Man, ‘Fairies and Chimneys’’, 


experience to children. As long as the circus has Fyleman, Doran. 


been in existence children have begged to see it : : : : 

4. Through discussing the animals in the zoo 
have read about it, have acted it out. 
and their various tricks. 


The teacher is likely to find that nearly every 


child in her room has had some sort of circus 5. Through watching an animal parade. 


experience. There is scarcely a hamlet so remote 6. Through watching the performances of some 
that the circus has not found its way there, or clown on the street. 


at least, to a nearby town or city. Therefore, the P . : 
7 7 7. Through telling stories about the circus. 
circus besides being a most enjoyable experience 


to children is also a most common one. 8. Through singing songs about the circus, viz: 
Candy Lion, Music Hour, 2. 

The Clown, Progressive, 1. 

aroused: The Circus, Progressive, 1. 

A Circus Every Day, New Education, 2. 
Monkey, Music Education, Elementary. 
Balloon Man, Music Hour, 1. 

Balloons, Progressive, 2. 


Ways in which interest in the circus may be 


1. Through some one’s bringing to school a 
newspaper containing pictures and articles 


about the circus. 


2. Through attendance to a nearby circus. Circus Parade, Songs for Children, Bryant. 
3. Through reading a story or poem about the 9. Through looking at circus pictures. 
circus — viz: 


10. Through a toy circus that someone has 
STORIES brought to school. 


Eddie Elephant, Oruelle, Volland, Chicago. A child may tell of his trip to the circus. A 
lively discussion will follow. The children who 


have not had the opportunity of seeing a circus 
will listen attentively and will ask questions of 
those who have had the experience. 


Tigers and Things, Kauffman, Macmillan. 
Comical Circus Stories, Smith, Whitman, 


Chicago. 


Circus Day Stories, Breet, Rand McNally. 


Under the Big Top, Cooper, Little Brown. Questions or Problems About the Circus: 
How to Put on An Amateur Circus, Hacker, . In what do circus people ride? 


T. S. Denison, Chicago. . Do the circus trains look like our trains? 


POEMS 


The Circus Parade, Olive Beaupre Miller, 
*“My Bock House,”’ Vol. 2, Book House for 
Children. 


The Circus, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, ‘* Under 
the Tree,”’ Viking Press. 


. How fast do they travel? 


- Do families travel together? 


- How long does it take the circus train to 
unload? 


. Who puts up the tents? 


. Whe feeds the animals? 
Cireus, Eleanor Farjeon, ‘‘Joan’s Door,’’ 


6 

7 
i 8. Why is the giraffe such a silent animal? 
Stoker. 
9 


. What do they feed the b ? 
Balloon Man, Dorothy Aldis, ‘‘Here, There, 
and Everywhere,”’ Minton Balch. 10. Where do the circus people get their animals? 


The Circus Rhymes About Ourselves, Chute, 11. What do circus people eat? 
Maemillan. 12. What sort of people are the clowns? 
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Social Study Units With Integrated 
Activities 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


The children may divide into groups, each 
group being responsible for the information to 
cover a given question. The teacher may guide 
these reports through various and directed 
activities. For instance, one group of children 
may search for all the circus stories from their 
readers or from books at their library table. A 
second group may be responsible for finding 
interesting circus poems. A third group may 
bring in interesting circus pictures to share with 
the group. A fourth group may make a miniature 
circus tent. A fifth group may show plans for 
making, ‘“‘Our Circus Book.” A sixth group may 
list all of the circus people and tell what each 
does. A seventh group may make a miniature 
circus train and explain how it is operated. An 
eighth group may be responsible for information 
regarding the animals, how they are trained, 
what they eat, what they are like, etc. A ninth 
group may personify the clowns and plan for a 


series of acrobatic tricks. 


Through their research, study, questioning, 
and reports, the children will become interested 
in making a circus in either their schoolroom, 
an adjoining playroom, in an exhibit room, or in 
miniature upon their sand table. If the circus is 
to be constructed on the floor, the tents may be 
made of brown paper and trimmed with red. A 
broom handle may be used for the center pole. 
Either smaller poles may also be utilized. A flag 
may fly from the top of the tent. The side show 
fronts may be cut from large sheets of colored 


paper and decorated with colored crayons. These 
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may be put on boxes and placed near the big circus 
tent. The boys may be interested to construct a 
circus train or a calliope from wood or card 
board. Or they may bring toy wagons and trucks 


from home. 


Now the children are ready to plan for a Circus 
Day at school, which their parents and friends 
will come to see. Simple invitations are sent out. 
Bill-boards announcing the event may be made 
by the children. For these, it is best to use either 
oak tag or heavy manila paper with alluring side 
show performances painted upon them. In 
order that each child may be a distinct part of . 
the circus, he is given the opportunity of choosing 
the part he wishes to take. Some children may 
wish to be circus people — fat lady, ring master, 
clown, tall man, trapeze performer, etc. Other 
children may wish to be circus animals. Each 
child is responsible, too, for the choosing of his 
own circus name. These names are then written 
on oak tag cards and placed on the children’s 
desks. In this way, each child may become thor- 
oughly familiar with circus language and may 


speak of himself by his circus name. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHER REFERENCE 
Ways of the Circus, Conklin, Harpers. 


Circus Parade, Tully, Albert and Charles Boni, 
New York. 

The Wonders of the Jungle, Ghosh, D. C. Heath. 

How To Put on An Amateur Circus, Hacker, 
T. S. Denison, Chicago. 

Under the Big Top, Cooper, Little Brown. 


S, Viz: 
? 
? 
mals? 


Activities Growing Out of the Circus Unit 


1. 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


READING AND LITERATURE 


Making and reading of charts on “Our Circus 
Train,” ‘*The Elephants,” ‘*The Side Shows,”’ 
*“*The Parade,”’ etc. These stories are com- 
posed by the group as a composite story or 
by individual children. Each chart may be 
illustrated by the child who composed it. 
A typical chart might read like this: 


OUR CIRCUS PARADE 


Today we had a circus parade. 

I was a big fat elephant. 

My two baby elephants walked beside me, 
The children fed me peanuts. 

Everybody laughed and clapped his hands. 


ANIMALS IN OUR CIRCUS 


elephant bear lion 
zebra dog donkey 
monkey giraffe tiger 


Making circus riddles, like: 

I have a very long neck, 

My fur is covered with yellow and brown spots, 
My legs are long and my ears are sharp 

I have very little to say, 


Who am I? 


Sharing poems and stories with the group. 
Silent reading activities based on a circus 
picture, like: 


a. Find the animal that eats peanuts. 

b. Find the one who makes us laugh. 

ce. Find the animal that has a long neck. 

d. Find the ring master who is cracking his 
whip, ete. 

Making and reading a bulletin on ‘*Our Cir- 


cus. 


6. Making and reading labels for the circus 


project. 


7. Reading circus items from the daily paper. 


8. Making and reading, ‘‘Our Circus Book.”’ 


9. 
10. 
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Reading stories of circus animals. 


Numerous seat work activities based on the 
circus, like: 


a. Making Pictures 
Make a funny clown face, 
Draw a big circle for his head. 
Make his eyes, ears, nose, mouth. 


. A game 


Color his cheeks red, 
Put a pointed cap on his head. 
Color it black and orange. 


b. Finding tricks (Put a cross after ones you 
have seen) 

- Dogs ride in carts. 

. Elephants write their names. 
Monkeys eat peanuts. 

Clowns ride in airplanes. 

Monkeys blow on horns. 

Bears walk on balls. 


N= 


tircus Jokes (Put a cross after each joke) 
. Clowns are sad. 

2. Elephants eat peanuts. 

. Giraffes talk all the time. 

. Monkeys swing from their tails. 


e 


. Bears sing funny songs. 
- Dogs jump through hoops. 
. Lions purr like kittens. 


- Donkeys kick their hind feet. 


NaS 


PHONETICS AND SPELLING 


. Find the circus words from a given group of 


words. 
I’ve thought of a word that rhymes 
with clown (children are to guess). 


. From a given list of words (circus), children 


are to put in one list all words that begin 
alike; in another list, all words that end alike. 


. Find all possible small words from large 
words like, hippotamus. 
. Children are to make words from mixed 


letters, like rabez (zebra), nirg, galuh, radape, 


gawno, noil. 


LANGUAGE 


. A simple invitation to the parents, like: 


Come to our circus, please, 

Meet Kobo at our door, 

And laugh and laugh, 

As you never laughed before, 
Dramatizing of circus stories. 
Pantomiming certain circus animals. 
Discussions about the circus. 
Building of unusual like a 


thrilling performance, a boisterous clown, a 


circus words, 
daring feat, slippery seals. 

Writing of signs for bill boards. 
Making speeches to introduce the characters 
at the show. 

Making a peep show based on ‘*The Circus.”’ 
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Activities Growing Out of the Circus Unit 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


9. Telling circus stories. 
10. Keeping a diary of ‘*Plans for Our Circus.” 


ll. Making both individual and _ co-operative 
stories of four or five sentences each. 


12. Dramatization of circus events. 


13. Writing original circus poems, like: 


The Laughing Clown 


There is a clown all dressed up bright, 

He laughs and laughs with all his might, 

He swings and swings on two long strings 

And when you think he’s going to drop, 

He only laughs and will not stop. 
Marguerite Walker (Age 8) 


14. Making up stories and pictures for a Circus 
Movie. 


15. Language game based on the circus, like: 


a. Tell us three things your mother saw at 
the circus. 


b. Tell us three things your brother saw at 
the circus. 


ce. Tell us three things you saw at the circus. 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


|. How animals protect themselves the bear 


against the cold of winter, ete. 


N 


. How animals survive the winter. 


3. What makes 


others not. 


1. Why a snake sheds his skin. 


some snakes poisonous and 


5. How the various circus animals must be fed 


6. How the entire circus is moved skillfully 
from place to place. 


7. Why the camel has its humps, etc. 


NUMBER 


1. Making and operating a popcorn and candy 
booth in connection with the circus. 
Making toy balloons — and selling them. 
Use of signs and advertisements. 


Judging distances in making the circus tents, 


Keeping a circus calendar. 
6. Planning a store. Writing dollars and cents. 
7. Recognition of penny, nickel, dime, quarter. 


8. Simple addition facts in connection with 
circus problems. 
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9. 
10. 


11. 


12. 
13. 


14. 


6. 


Arranging and marking goods for sale. 


Arranging a price list, like: 


Big balloon 10c 
Small balloon 5c 
Toy dogs 15e 
Ice Cream Cones 10c 


Number Objective: 

a. To count persons, objects, animals, boxes 
needed, etc. 

b. To read from the calendar the day of the 
month and week set for the circus. 

ce. Use of relative terms: large, small, tall, 
short. 


To cut cireles for wagon wheels. 


To make up story problems on the circus, 
using terms buy, receive, make, save, total 
amount, ete. 


Solving circus problems, like: 


a. William had lic to spend. He bought an 
ice cream cone for five cents, and a toy 
dog for ten cents. How much money did 
William have left? 

b. Mary bought four lollipops at five cents 
each. How much did the lollipops cost 
Mary? 

INDUSTRIAL AND FINE ARTS 
Making circus tents and side shows. 
Making animals for sand table. 

Making circus posters. 

Making covers for *‘Our Circus Book.”’ 

Illustrating stories and poems. 

Iustrating Own Circus Book.”’ 

Making clay animals. 


Making paper ice cream cones. 


. Free hand drawing of a circus scene. 


. Illustrating circus songs. 


Making pictures for a circus movie. 


. Designing of side shows. 


. Illustrating bill boards. 


Illustrating a circus bulletin. 
Making a circus scrap book. 


Making a circus train. 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Four birds in the nest as you may see, 


If one falls out there will be 


One little boy piling seven bricks, 


If one is broken he will have 


Eight stars shining bright up in heaven, 


If a cloud hides one I can see 


Nine flowers blooming by the garden gate, 


If | pick one it will leave 


Ten little baby socks hanging on the line, 


If one blows away that will leave 
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land MATCHING ACTIVITY Helen Strimple 


Here are pictures of an Indian, a baby, a King, a monkey and a ball player. On the opposite side of the page 
* there is something for each to wear on their head. Can you draw a line from each individual to the hat or cap 
they should wear? 
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King Arithmetic’s Problem 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I. 
Characters: 

Cindy 

Matt Betsey 

Enid Bob 

Scene: In one of the classrooms 
at school. after hours. As the 
scene opens, the children are 
supposedly studying for an 
Arithmetic examination which 
is to take place in the near 
future. 

Cindy: Who invented such a 
horrible subject as arithmetic any- 
way? 

Matt: | don’t know but there’s an 
encyclopedia over there. Why don’t 
we find out right now? 

(Enid goes over to the book and 
turns to the subject, “‘Arithmetic.” 
She reads.) 

Enid: “Arithmetic is the science 
of numbers. The savage formulates 
his number ideas like this. He uses 
his fingers as ‘counters’ and when 
all are used says, ‘a hand’ meaning 
5; 2 hands meaning 10.” 

Hal: They’d murder us if we 
started counting with our fingers. 
Let me have a look. Oh, yes, it goes 
on to say that “far back in the 
centuries it was taught in the schools 
of the East only for its utility and 
so only those parts of it that were 
useful to the people were taught.”’ 

Betsey: Well, that’s my idea. Only 
give us what we're likely to use. I 
could get along very well just add- 
ing the little bit of money I have. 
When it’s gone it’s gone, so why 
worry? 


Hal 
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Bob: Mine all goes out, so all I 
need to do is subtract. No adding in 
my life! 

Cindy: What little | have I have 
to divide with my sister so why do I 
have to know anything but division? 

Matt: | owe so many people every 
day all I have to do is multiply to 
find out how much I owe at the end 
of seven days. 

Enid: And yet here we are sitting 
with an arithmetic book in front of 
us that contains addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, division, inter- 
est, fractions, decimals, etc. 

Hal: You sound like “A Table of 
Contents.”” We know the kind of 
subjects in the book, but we don’t 
know how to use them. 

Betsey: And we care less. How- 
ever, I don’t know how you people 
feel, but I feel I must pass this test. 
I can’t do any studying with all this 
discussion so I’m off to the library 
where I will find it, “QUIET.” 

Bob: Betsey’s right. We’re wasting 
our time here. It would be much 
better for me to forget this test and 
get in some baseball practice. That’s 
more my speed if I do say it. 

(As Betsey and Bob start to leave, 
the others decide to follow, Cindy 
saying as she goes out last). 

Cindy: Arithmetic is not for me, 
But if I take the test it had better 

be! 
Wish me luck with a 1, 2, 3, 
For I’m sure to need it, you will see. 
ACT Il. 
Characters: 
King Arithmetic 


Addition Subtraction 

Multiplication Division 

Scene: Arithmetic Land. (As 
the scene opens, King Arith- 
metic has gathered his subjects 
together. He is speaking. ) 

King Arithmetic: I listened to 
some children talking the other day 
and I discovered that they don’t 
appreciate us at all. They were 
fussing because they had to take 
an examination on all of us and they 
claimed that we are not important 
to them at all. 

Addition: You know that burns 
me up. Those same children are 
always having trouble with me. If I 
have more than three figures in a 
row, they can’t do a thing with me. 
They always come up with the 
wrong answer. If we could only get 
better acquainted with each other, 
I’m sure they would enjoy working 
with me. 

King Arithmetic: You will have to 
figure some way to make yourself so 
attractive, the children will all like 
you, Addition. Now, what about 
you, Subtraction? 

Subtraction: They need me _ so 
much and they just don’t realize it. 
Just because they refuse to believe 
I’m necessary, they are scolded by 
their parents many, many times. 

King Arithmetic: What do you 
mean, Subtraction? 

Subtraction: Well, they go to the 
store and bring back the wrong 
change very, very often. Also, they 
can never seem to tell the difference 
between one number and another. 
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They don’t know which is larger or 
smaller. If they would only be 
friends with me, I’m sure they 
would be better off. As it is, they 
think I’m one of their worst ene- 
mies in the schoolroem. 

King Arithmetic: Surely, Multi- 
plication, you don’t have the same 
troubles do you? 

Mvlt‘plication: Surely, | do, King 
Arithinetic;, only you see their 
troubles are multiplied many times. 

King Arithmetic: What do you 
mean by that? You seem to be 
talking in riddles. 

Mulliplication: Oh, now it’s really 
quite simple. These children are 
afraid of my answers. The size of 
them scares them. You see, my 
answers are always larger than the 
two numbers they use to multiply 
with and that is too much for them. 

King Arithmetic: | can see they 
have problems before they even 
start with me. Now, Division, what 
is the problem they have with you? 

Division: I really don’t know but 
they just refuse to like me. Even 


though I’m closely related to Multi- 
plication, and Subtraction helps me 
out, they don’t want anything to 
do with me. Of course, when they’re 
sharing things, they have to use me 
especially, or there would be a 
terrible fight. 

King Arithmetic: I can easily see 
after what you’ve told me that we 
are most unpopular with those 
children. Actually if they did but 
know it, we should be their life long 
friends. As they get older and have 
to use one or all of us every day of 
their lives, they'll finally appreciate 
us. In the meantime, let’s each send 
them a few friendly helpful words 
to show them we want them to like 
us. 

Addition: I'm ready with my few 
words right now. Here they are: 
Every day is one day more, 

Add three to one and you'll have 
four. 

If you learn to add, you'll save some 
time, 

When you add a thousand or just a 
dime. 


ELI WHITNEY 


Inventor of the Cotton Gin 
HELEN WHITMER GARBER 


Characters in order of their 
appearance. 1. Eli Whitney, a 
young inventor from New Eng- 
land. 2. Mrs. Nathaniel Greene, 
owner of Mulberry Grove Plan- 
tation. 3. Phineas Miller, a col- 
lege friend of Whitney’s, mana- 
ger of Mulberry Grove Planta- 
tion. 4. Uncle Matt, one of Mrs. 
Greene’s house servants. 5. Cor- 
nelia Greene, Mrs. Greene’s 
daughter. — House servants of 
Mrs. Greene’s — 6. Aunt Dinah, 
7. Aunt Chloe, 8. Sol, 9. *Lijah. 
Other servants. 

Narrator: On an afternoon in 
late October in the year 1793, 
a young man stepped off the 
brig, ELIZA, at Savannah. His 
name was Eli Whitney. He had 
come South looking for a school- 
teaching job. 

At the dock was another young 
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man, Phineas Miller. The two 
were college friends. Phineas 
had been in the South for some 
time. He was the manager of a 
large plantation, Mulberry 
Grove, owned by Mrs. Nathaniel 
Greene. widow of General Na- 
thaniel Greene. 

Phineas Miller had asked Eli 
Whitney to be his guest until 
time for the school term to open. 

The play begins in the Lome 
of Mrs. Greene. 

ACT I. 
Scene I. 

(Interior of a small, plain 
room in the Greene mansion 
near Savannah. Enter Eli Whit- 
ney, Mrs. Greene, and Phineas 
Miller. They are all dressed in 
the costumes of the period fol- 
lowing the Revolutionary War. 
There is a door at one side of the 


Get the answer without a hitch. 
Before you know it, you'll be rich. 
Subtraction: That gave me an idea. 

Here it is: 

It is important and that’s a fact, 

That you must know how to sub- 
tract. 

No two numbers are ever the same. 

Just learn the difference in this 
Arithmetic Game. 

Multiplication and Division: 

You should know without all this 
fuss, 

That you never can get along with- 
out us, 

So start to learn each Arithmetic 
fact, 

Be it ADD, DIVIDE, MULTIPLY, 
or SUBTRACT. 

We hope you'll consider us each a 
friend, 

And now this play has come to an 
end, 

Let’s all join in and sing a song, 

And never again have the answer 
wrong. 


The End. 


room and a window at the rear.) 

Whitney: | am quite in love with 
your Georgia, Mrs. Greene. The 
palm trees, the Spanish moss, -and 
the cotton are all strange to a New 
England Yankee. 

Mrs. Greene: | am glad that you 
like our country and I hope that 
you will enjoy your stay with us, 
Mr. Whitney. Your bedroom is ad- 
joining and you may have this 
room for your office. 

Whitney: Thank you for your 
kind hospitality, Mrs. Greene. 

(Exit Mrs. Greene.) 

Miller: Sit down and rest, Eli. 
You must be tired after your long 
journey. Uncle Matt will bring 
your things up directly. 

(They seat themselves.) 

Whitney: This is a far cry from 
Autumn in New England, Phineas; 
no red maples, or wood smoke, or 
morning frost. 

Miller: But this country gets 
into your blood, Eli. You grow to 
love it. (Enter Uncle Matt with 
Whitney’s bags. He bows.) 

Miller: (to Uncle Matt) Put the 
bags in the corner, Matt. This is 
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Mr. Whitney. You will take care 
of him while he is here. 

Matt: (bowing) Yes suh, Massa 
Miller. (Bows to Whitney.) Massa 
Whitney. 

Whitney: I won’t be here long, 
Matt. I'll be leaving in a week. 

Miller: Oh, no, Eli. Once you be- 
come accustomed to this place, 
you won’t want to leave. (to Matt) 
Have the boys come in from the 
cotton fields, Matt? 

Matt: Yes suh, Massa 
Jes’ about a-hafa-hour ago. 

Miller: How many pounds of 
cotton did they clean, Matt? 

Matt: Eighty-two, suh. They jes’ 
took ’em offa the scales afore Ah 
comes up here. 

Miller: 1 had hoped for a hun- 
dred pounds today. (to Matt) You 
may go, Matt. (to Eli) Do you know, 
Eli, here in the South we could 
furnish the cotton to clothe half the 
world if it were not so difficult to 
clean the cotton. 

Whitney: Is it difficult to clean 
cotton? 

Miller: Indeed, yes. It takes a 
man an entire day to clean five 
pounds of cotton. In fact, only the 
speediest workers can do that. 

Whitney: Really! 

Miller: You know, Eli, I have 
been thinking about this matter 
for a long time. 

Whitney: What matter? 

Miller: About a machine for tak- 
ing the seeds out of cotton. 

Whitney: A fine idea, Phineas. 

Miller: Well, you are an inventor, 
Eli. 

Whitney: (laughing) But I came 
down here to teach school. You 
know, since I graduated from Yale 
I have given up tools and such. 

Miller: Nonsense, Eli. There 
would be a fortune in it. We could 
go into partnership. I'll raise the 
money to finance the project. We 
could put our cotton cleaning ma- 
chines or gins all over the country 
like grist mills and people would 
bring their cotton to be cleaned. 

Whitney: (laughing) If I can in- 
vent a machine to do the work! 

Miller: (eagerly) Oh, you can, 
Eli, I know you can! You were al- 
ways inventing gadgets when you 
were in school. . 


Miller. 


Whitney: Yes, at the expense of 
my Latin and Greek. (Stands look- 
ing out the window.) It is a fine 
plan, Phineas, but don’t count 
your chickens before they’re hatched 
— What a beautiful plantation 
this is, Phineas! 

Miller: One of the finest in Geor- 
gia. It was presented to General 
Greene in appreciation of his serv- 
ices in driving the British out of the 
South during the Revolutionary 
War. 

Whitney: (still looking out the 
window) Phineas, you should see 
that cat! He put his paw through 
the fence and pulled the feathers 
from a hen’s wing as neat as you 
please. (Turns to face Miller. Re- 
peats slowly, makes a motion with 
his hand as though pulling feathers 
through the palings of a fence.) 
He — put — his — paw — through 
— the — fence — and — pulled — 
feathers — Phineas, I have it! 

Miller: What do you mean, Eli? 
Are you daft? 

Whitney: No, no, Phineas, I am 
not daft. I have an idea for the cot- 
ton gin. If a cat’s paw can pull 
feathers between the pickets of a 
fence, a wire hook can pull cotton 
through a slot and leave the seeds 
behind! 

Miller: Bravo, Eli! I knew you 
could do it! What can I do to help? 

Whiiney: Get me some brass wire. 

Miller: (thoughtfully) Brass wire. 
(He remains silent, lost in thought.) 
(joyfully) I have it! Little Cornelia 
is making a bird cage for a mocking 
bird that she trapped. She has 
quantities of brass wire. I'll bring 
her in. (Exit Miller. Whitney leans 
back in his chair, lost in thought.) 
(Enter Miller, Mrs. Greene and 
Cornelia. Cornelia carries a_half- 
finished bird cage and a coil of wire.) 

Cornelia: (proudly) This is the 
cage I am making for my mocking 
bird. 

Whitney: A beautiful cage, little 
girl — 

Mrs. Greene: Mr. Whitney has a 
wonderful idea, Cornelia. He wants 
to make a gin for cleaning the seeds 
out of cotton. He will need a great 
deal of wire to make it — 

Cornelia: But 1 need the wire to 
finish my cage. 


Mrs. Greene: You know how much 
trouble it is to clean a pound of 
cotton, Cornelia. That makes it 
hard to get enough cloth to make 
clothes. 

Miller: (eagerly) IVll give you 
anything you want, Cornelia. Name 
it, a present, anything for some of 
your wire. 

Cornelia: You needn’t talk to me 
like a baby, Uncle Phineas. If it 
will help the men out in the fields 
who work all day long to pick and 
clean the cotton, [ll give you the 
wire and I[’ll set my mocking bird 
free. (Hands wire to Whitney.) 

Mrs. Greene: As you free the mock- 
ing bird, Cornelia, so Mr. Whitney 
will free the South from the drudg- 
ery of cotton cleaning with his 
wonderful machine. 

Whitney: God grant that it may 
be so, Mrs. Greene. And thank 
you, little Cornelia, for your sac- 
rifice. I hope to be able to repay 
you at some later time. 

_Mrs. Greene: We must leave Mr. 
Whitney, Cornelia. This has been a 
momentous day for him. First, a 
long journey, then the birth of a 
great idea. I see great and wonder- 
ful changes in the future. 

(Exit Mrs. Greene and Cornelia.) 

Miller: It is wonderful, wonder- 
ful, Eli. What else can I do for you? 

Whitney: (lost in thought) Noth- 
ing, nothing, Phineas. At this stage 
I must work alone. 

Miller: God grant success to your 
efforts, Eli. Call me if you need 
me. My room is next to yours. 
(Exit Phineas. Whitney, working 
with the wire, does not answer.) 

Curtain 
Narrator: 

Eli Whitney worked for 
months to finish the cotton gin. 
Sometimes he would not eat 
or sleep. Phineas Miller and 
Mrs. Greene carried his meals 
to him. One time Georgia suf- 
fered from a cold spell. Mrs. 
Greene, entering Eli’s office with 
a tray of food, found him sit- 
ting lost in thought, the fire on 
the hearth unlighted. She light- 
ed the fire and brushed up the 
hearth. 

Whitney thought that he had 
failed with his invention. The 
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wires of the machine drew the 
cotton through the slots, but 
the fiber clung to the wires. He 
had to clean the wires with his 
hands. Mrs. Greene took her 
hearth brush and moved it 
across the wires. That gave him 
the idea of brushes turning 
against the wires to keep the 
machine from clogging. He was 
able to finish the cotton gin 
successfully. 


Scene II. 

(Same as one. Several months 
later. (The cotton gin is coy- 
ered with a sheet or large cloth. 
There is a pile of cotton nearby. 
Whitney sits side stage in an 
arm chair.) (Enter Miller.) 


Miller: Well, finished at last, 
Eli. Wonderful, wonderful! 
Whitney: I never would have 


finished it, had it not been for Mrs. 
Greene. When the machine clogged 
and the fiber clung to its teeth, she 
took the hearth brush and moved 
it across. That gave me the idea for 
the two drums going opposite ways. 

Miller: No matter who gave you 
the idea, Eli, it is the most won- 
derful idea of the age. Mrs. Greene 
has invited the members of the 


household and some of the field 
hands to come in and see the cot- 
ton gin. 

Whitney: It is so simple that even 
a child could understand it. 


Miller: Perhaps, after you would 
explain it. 

(Enter Mrs. Greene, Cornelia, 
Uncle Matt, Aunt Dinah, Aunt 
Chloe, Sol, ’Lijah and others.) 

Mrs. Greene: We have come to 
see the finished gin, Mr. Whitney. 
We want to be the very first. 

Whitney: By all means, Mrs. 
Greene. (He holds up one corner of 
the sheet for her to see.) It is really 
very simple. 

Mrs. Greene: (laughing) Yes, if 
you understand it. (Points to the 
pile of cotton.) And it really cleaned 
all that cotton in less than two 
hours? 

Whitney: It will do fifty pounds 
in a day. 

Mrs. Greene: The work of ten or 
twelve men. 

Uncle Matt: There’s a great day 
a-comin’, Massa Whitney. 

Aunt Dinah: (rolling her eyes) 
Hallelulah! 

Aunt Chloe: Amen! 

Sol: (walks with a limp, places 
hand on his back) My poor old 
back sure is glad, Massa Whitney. 

*Lijah: No more a-settin’ from 
mornin’ till evenin’ a-cleanin’ the 
cotton. You jes’ puts the cotton 
in an’ you turns the crank an’ the 
cotton comes out clean as you please. 

Aunt. Dinah: Hailelulah! 

Aunt Chloe: Amen! 

Uncle Matt: Praise de Lawd! 

Miller: (excitedly) We will put 


The Lark and Her 


A Play Based on a Fable by 


Scene: A lark’s nest in a field 
of grain. 
Characters: 


Mother Lark, 
Lucy Lark, Farmer, Larry Lark, 
Lily Lark, Seth, Farmer’s Son. 

(Children are making cheep- 
ing sounds as the curtain goes 
up.) 

Mother: Children, children, do 
be quiet. Larry, Lucy, Lily, hush, 
you are making too much noise. 
Lily: But we are hungry, Mother. 
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RUTH C. NORTON 


Mother: Yes, I know. I am just 
going off to hunt for some food for 
you. But first, I want you to listen 
to me. 

Lucy: What is it, Mother? 

Mother: I have been watching 
the grain in this field. Each day it 
has been getting more ripe. Some- 
day the farmer is going to have to 
cut it. 

Larry: But what will we do, 
Mother? The farmer will destroy 


gins in different parts of the plan- 
tation, Mrs. Greene. You can have 
ten — yes, twenty times as much 
cotton cleaned every day. Cotton 
cloth will be cheaper, cotton clothes 
more available — 

Mrs. Greene: Oh, what a wonder- 
ful thing you have done, Mr. Whit- 
ney. You will free the South from 
poverty! 

Whitney: It is not my invention 
alone. Phineas gave me the idea, 
and he has raised the money to 
pay for making the gin, Cornelia 
gave her brass wire, and you, Mrs. 
Greene, encouraged me and helped 
me to find a way when the machine 
clogged. Every great improvement 
requires the help of many people. 

Curtain 
Narrator: 

Eli Whitney brought to the 
South undreamed of prosperity. 
Before the time of the cotton 
gin, when cotton was linted, 
spun and woven by hand, the to- 
tal amount of labor needed to 
make a shirt was abeut the same 
as that required to plow a corn- 
field or to get in the winter’s 
supply of wood. 

With the cotton gin at work, 
cotton clothing became cheaper 
and easier to obtain. Now the 
poor as well as the rich could 
afford clothing that was neither 


ragged nor dirty. 


Young 


Aesop 


our home when he cuts the grain. 
Mother: We shall have to move 
before the grain is cut. Now, chil- 
dren, I want you to listen very 
carefully to whatever the farmer 
says while I am away today. 
Lucy: We will, Mother, we will. 
Mother: Larry, you take care of 
Lucy and Lily while I am gone. 
Larry: Yes, Mother, I will. 
Mother: And all of you be sure to 
listen to what the farmer says if he 
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comes to the field. Now goodbye, 
children. 

Children: We'll listen. Goodbye, 
Mother. 

(Mother goes off with flying mo- 
tions. Farmer comes walking into 
field. ) 

Farmer: (looking over field) Hmm, 
Hmm. (calling) Seth, oh, Seth, 
come here. 

Seth: (coming in): Yes, Father, 
what is it? 

Farmer: Seth, this field of grain is 
fine and ripe. It is about time that 
we harvest it. 

Seth: Yes, Father, it is. The grain 
looks just right now. 

Farmer: Seth, you go tell our 
friends and neighbors how ripe 
our grain is. Ask them to come help 
us harvest it tomorrow morning. 

Seth: All right, Father, I will. 

(Farmer and Seth walk off field 
together.) 

Lily: Oh, Larry, did you hear the 
farmer? What will we do now? 

Lucy: Oh, dear, now we will have 
to move right away. Maybe we 
should go right this minute. 

Larry: You two be quiet. We will 
stay where we are until Mother 
gets back. She will tell us what to do. 

Mother Lark: (flies back to the 
nest.) I am home, children, and I 
have brought you a fine dinner. 

Lily: Oh, Mother, the farmer was 
here and he said that he was going 
to cut the grain tomorrow morning. 

Mother (worriedly: Is that all he 
said? 

Lucy: No, he sent his son to get 
his friends and neighbors to help him. 

Larry: The girls thought we should 
move right away, but I made them 
stay here. 

Mother: That was very wise, son. 
We are not going to move tonight. 

Lily: Why not, Mother? What if 
all those people come and find our 
nest? 

Lucy: They might hurt us. 

Mother: Children, do quiet down. 
Friends and neighbors are all very 
well, but none of them will show up 
tomorrow. The farmer’s grain will 
not be cut yet. Now, have your 
supper, and go to sleep. 

(Curtain falls to denote the pas- 
sage of the night. Next day.) 
Mother: Children, it is time for 
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me to go for some more food. With 
three of you to feed, it really keeps 
me busy. 

Larry: We will soon be big enough 
to find our own food. 

Mcther: Yes, you will, but until 
then you stay here in the nest. 
Now, again today when the farmer 
comes, all of you listen to what he 
says, so that you can tell me when 
I come home. 

Children: Yes, Mother, we will, 
we will. 

Mother: Be good, children, and 
stay in the nest. Goodbye now. 
Children: Goodbye, Mother. 
(Mother flies off. Farmer walks 

on field.) 

Farmer: (Calling): Seth, oh, Seth. 

Seth: (coming in): Yes, Father? 

Farmer: Seth, did you tell our 
friends and neighbors that our grain 
needed cutting? 

Seth: Oh, yes, Father, I told them 
all. 

Farmer: Well, they certainly didn’t 
get here this morning as I wanted 
them to do. I guess we had better 
not depend on them to help us. 

Seth: I guess not, Father. Who 
shall we get to help us now? 

Farmer: Son, | think you had 
better call on our relatives today. 
Tell them how fine and ripe our 
grain is. Tell them that we certainly 
could use some help in cutting it. 
Ask them to come tomorrow morn- 
ing to help us. 

Seth: Yes, Father, I will. Ill tell 
them all. 

(Both walk off field.) 

Lucy: Now, we really will have to 
move. 

Lily: Yes, his relatives will surely 
help. Larry, I think we should go 
right this minute. 

Larry: No, we are going to stay 
here as Mother told us to do. We 
are not going to move anywhere 
until she gets back. 

Lucy: I’m scared. 
Lily: Me too. 
Larry: Don’t 


worry about it; 


‘Mother will be back soon. Here 
she comes now. ; 

Mother: (Flies inio field.): Hello, 
children, here is another fine meal 
for you. 

Lucy: Oh, Mother, we don’t have 
time to eat. 


Lily: No, Mother, the farmer is 
getting his relatives to help him 
cut the grain tomorrow morning. 

Larry: Do you think we should 
move now, Mother? 

Mother: No, son, I don’t. Rela- 
tives are fine people, but they just 
won't arrive tomorrow. 

Lily: Are you certain, Mother? 

Mother: Yes, I am certain, Lily. 
We will stay here and be quite 
safe for another day. Here is your 
supper, now; eat it, and don’t worry 
any more. 

(Curtain falls to denote passage 
of night. Next day.) 

Mother: Children, I am_ going 
after food now. Girls, stay in the 
nest and mind your brother, Larry, 
while I am gone. 

Girls: We will, Mother. 

Mother: Now, today, you must be 
especially quiet. You must listen 
very carefully when the farmer 
comes so that you will hear every 
word he says. 

Larry: We will, Mother, 
listen ever so hard today. 

Mother: | know you will. Now, 
goodbye, children. Remember to 
keep your ears open. 

Children: We will, Mother, good- 
bye. 

(Mother flies off. Farmer comes 
onto field.) 

Farmer: (Calling) Seth, come here. 

Seth: (coming in) Yes, Father, 
what is it? 

Farmer: Seth, did you see our 
relatives yesterday as I told you? 

Seth: Yes, Father, | saw everyone 
of them. 

Father: Well, where are they to- 
day? I thought surely they would 
be here to heip us. 

Seth: I don’t know, Father. I told 
them we wanted to harvest the 
grain today and that we needed 
their help. 

Farmer: | can see that our rela- 
tives are not to be depended on 
any more than our friends and 
neighbors. Well, son, that settles 
it. Tomorrow we will get our scythes 
and cut the grain ourselves. 

Seth: Yes, Father, I guess that is 
what we had better do. 

Farmer: We will get to bed early 
tonight, so that we can get a good 
early start tomorrow morning. 


we'll 
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(They walk off the field together.) 

Lucy: Oh, now the farmer and his 
son are going to cut the grain. What 
shall we do? 

Lily: Oh, Larry, I’m so fright- 
ened. When will Mother be back? 

Larry: Pretty soon now. Don’t 
worry, she will take care of things 
as soon as she comes back. 

Lucy: Oh, here she is now. 

Mother: (Flies in) Hello, children, 
I have some dinner for you, but 
first I want to hear just what the 
farmer said. 

Lily: He said that he and his son 
are going to cut the grain. 

Mother: Oh, and when are they 
going to begin? 

Lucy: Tomorrow morning. They 


are going to get up early. 

Mother: That is just what I 
thought. In that case, we _ shall 
move tonight. 

Larry: Mother, the farmer said 
that relatives were not to be de- 
pended on any more than friends 
and neighbors. What did he mean? 

Mother: Why, son, he meant 
that when you want a thing done 
right, you had better do it yourself. 

Larry: Learn to depend on your- 
self instead of others? 

Mother: Yes, son, that is right. 
Now, eat your dinner quickly, chil- 
dren, because tonight we _ really 
must move. Tomorrow the grain 
will really be cut. 

Curtain 


Rainy Day 
Choral Speaking 


ANNE WYATT 


Rainy April days when the 
boys and girls are kept indoors 
may be used for choral speaking. 
The class may be divided into three 
groups: the pupils having medium 
voices, low voices (dark), and higher 
voices (light). This division of voices 
is not as important in the primary 
grades as in the upper grades; so 
the primary teacher need not be 
much concerned about it. She will 
get satisfactory results if she has 
three groups which work well to- 
gether. She may choose from the 
selections which follow those which 
best suit her children. The young- 
sters will enjoy getting them ready 
to share with another class on a 
rainy April day. 

Merry Rain 
Light: 
Sprinkle, sprinkle, comes the rain, 
Tapping on the window pane! 
Dark: 
Trickling, coursing, 
Crowding, forcing, 
Medium: 
Tiny rills 
To the dripping window-sills. 
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Light: 
Laughing raindrops, light and swift, 
Through the air they fall and sift, 
Dark: 
Dancing, tripping, 
Bounding, skipping, 


Medium: 
Through the street, 
With their thousand merry feet. 


Light: 
In the woods, by sprig and spray, 
To the roots, they find their way; 
Dark: 
Rushing, creeping 
Doubling, leaping, 
Medium: 
Down they go, 
To the waiting life below. 
— Unknown. 


In the April Rainy Weather 
All: 
Some nice little frogs moved into a 
pool, 


In the April rainy weather, 
And they straightway started a 
singing-school, 
Dark: 


And sang all night, though the air 
was cool, 

In the April rainy weather — 

Solos or all together. 


Medium: 
And their song seemed all about the 
spring, 
And the coming of sweet May 
weather; 
Light: 


And happy the children who heard 
them sing, 

For they knew their song was a sign 
of spring, 

And their lights were light as a 
feather, 

All: 
In the April rainy weather. 
—Delia Stone. 


Calling Them Up 
Light: 

“Shall I go and call them up?” 
Lisped the rain; “they've had a 
pleasant winter’s nap.” 

Medium: 
Lightly to their doors it crept, 
Listened while they soundly slept; 
Dark: 
Gently woke them with its rap-a 
tap-a-tap, 
Quickly woke them with its rap-a 
tap-a-tap. 


Medium: 
Soon their windows opened wide,—- 
Everything astir inside; 
Shining heads came peeping out, in 
frill and cap; 
Light: 
“It was kind of you, dear rain,” 
Laughed they all, “to come again; 
Dark: 
We were waiting for your rap-a- 
tap-a-tap, 
Only waiting for your rap-a-tap-a- 
tap.” 
~George Cooper. 


April Shower 
Light: 
Patter, patter, let it pour, 
Dark: 
Patter, patter, let it roar, 
Down the steep roof let it rush, 
Down the hill side let it gush; 
Medium: 
*Tis the pleasant April shower 
Which will wake the sweet May 
flower. 
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Light: 
Patter, patter, let it pour, 
Dark: 
Patter, patter, let it roar; 
Let the vivid lightning flash, 
Let the heavy thunder crash, 
Medium: 
"Tis the welcome April shower 
Which will wake the sweet May 
flower. 
Light: 
Patter, patter, let it pour, 
Dark: 
Patter, patter, let it roar; 
Soon the clouds will burst away, 
Soon will shine the bright spring day. 
Medium: 
Soon the welcome April shower 
Will awake the sweet May flower. 


—Selected. 


A Journey 

Medium: 
Some little drops of water, 
Whose home was in the sea, 
To go upon a journey 
Once happened to agree. 

Light: 
They had a cloud for airplane, 
And drove a playful breeze 
And above town and country 
They rode along at ease. 

Dark: 
But, O, there were so many 
That soon the airplane broke, 
And to the ground came tumbling 
These frightened little folk. 

All: 
Then through the moss and grasses 
They were compelled to roam, 
Until a brooklet found them 
And carried them all home. 

— Unknown. 


Who Likes the Rain? 
All: 
Who likes the rain? 
Dark: 
“T’’, said the duck, “‘I call it fun, 
For I have my little rubbers on: 
They make a cunning three-toed 
track 
In the soft, 
quack!” 
Medium: 
“T hope *twill pour, I hope ‘twill 
pour,” 
Croacked the tree-toad from 
gray bark door; 


cool mud; quack! 


his 


“For with a broad leaf for a roof 
I’m perfectly weatherproof.” 
Light: 
Sang the brook, “I laugh at every 
drop, 
And wish it would never need to 
stop 
Until a broad river I'll grow to be, 
And could find my way out to the 
sea.” 
Medium: 
“T’’, cried the dandelion, “‘T’’ 
My roots are thirsty, my buds are 
dry.” 
And she lifted a towsled yellow head 
Out of her green and grassy bed. 
Dark: 
“T’, shouted Ted, “for I can run,” 
With my high-top boots and my 
raincoat on, 
Through every puddle and runlet 
and pool 
That I find on my way to school. 


Rainy Day Song 
Medium: 
The skies are gray and the rain 
comes down 
Light: 
With its merry, merry clatter, 
With its tap-tap-tap 
Dark: 
And its drum-drum-drum! 
Medium: 
And many a jolly spatter. 
Medium: 
It calls to the flowers and the seed 
and the grain, 


Light: 

“Come, come, wake from your 
sleeping!” 

Dark: 


And then over hill 
And field again, 
Medium: 
The flowers and grass come creeping. 
The skies are gray and the rain 
comes down, 
Light: 
But what care we for the weather? 
Our hearts are light, 
And our faces bright, 


‘We'll merry be together. 


All: 
Tra-la-la-la! We'll sing and play, 
Wake the echoes with our laughter. 
Be merry as the birds of May, 
Or the flowers that follow after. 
Yawger. 


— Rose 


Crocus 


Medium: 
Warm Sunshine came down 
On a sweet April day, 

To work in the garden, 

And have a nice play 

With the plants that all winter 

Had slept there. 
Dark: 


He came to a little 


Brown bulb at one side, 
And said to himself, 

‘Under this will I hide, 
For I see a black cloud 
In the sky.” 


Light: 


So he tucked himself down 
In the soft, yielding earth, 
While the little brown bulb 
Was just shaking with mirth; 
“For the sunshine’’, said she, 


““Makes me grow.”’ 


All: 


Then down came the rain; 
And the bulb, that no more 

A little brown ball was to be, 
Just opened her eyes, 

And what do you think? 


Why, a bright yellow crocus 


she! 


was 


—Dick and Fitzgerald. 


Nature’s Recipe 


Lark: 
Take a dozen little clouds 
And a patch of blue; 

Light: 
Take a million raindrops, 
As many sunbeams, too. 

Dark: 
Take a host of violets, 

A wandering little breeze, 

Light: 
And myriads of little leaves 
Dancing on the trees. 

Medium: 
Then mix them well together, 
In the very quickest way, 


Showers and sunshine, birds 


flowers, 


and 


And you'll have an April day. 


—Anonymous. 


And be sure to use the poem by 
A. A. Milne beginning, 


“John had 
Great Big 
Waterproof 
Boots on;” 
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Mugs climbs the tree where Mother Robin Mel helps his Father make a pretty home for 
has her nest. He looks in the nest and fright- the birds. Mel likes the birds and wants them 
ens away Mother Robin. If the eggs are not 
kept warm, they will not hatch. Mugs should 
keep away from nests. 


to nest in his yard. 


Mugs frightens birds away from his yard by Mel is kind to the birds around his home. He 
shooting small rocks or pebbles at them. fills the bird bath with fresh water every day. 


Birds are often injured and sometimes killed He throws crumbs and grain to the birds. 


by such unkindness. 
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PETE’S INCISOR TEETH I. Dyer Kuenstler 


COME PETE, EAT YOUR LUNCH LISTEN PETE, YOU'RE OVER A 
MONTH OLD. YOU MUST 


CHEW THE BARK OFF THESE Fi earn to CHEW 
Wi. TWIGS HARD THINGS. 


\\ 


1 PREFER 
APPLES AND 


1 DONT LIKE BARK, DEES 


WHY MUST | EAT IT? FOOD 


Ze HE LIKED BEST. 
FOR A WHILE HE 
GREW FAT 


YOUR FRONT TEETH 
ARE ALWAYS GROWING, 

IF YOU DON’T CHEW 

HARD THINGS YOUR TEETH 


MAY LOCK YOUR MOUTH SHU T, 
WHATS THE MATTER PETE? LET ME ne YOUR FRONT TEETH! 


WHY DON’T YOU HAVE OF COURSE CANT EA Tt 
COME!--THE DENTIST WILL 


BREAKFAST 
FILE THEM DOWN. THEN YOU 
y WILL BE ABLE TO 
EAT AGAIN, 
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The Sitter 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


One day Mrs. Hen said to 
Mrs. Goose, “‘I want to go over this 
evening and see Old Lady Owl. Mrs. 
Hen and Mrs. Rabbit and I were 
there this afternoon; she bumped 
into a tree, and is in bed, with her 
head wrapped up. She feels rather 
‘dumb and dizzy,’ she said. But I 
don’t like to leave Arabelle and 
Clarabelle alone, in the evening.” 

Mrs. Goose blinked. “Why, I 
will be glad to stay with them,” 
she said, “‘till you get back. I'll sit 
with them. Then she laughed. “I'll 
be a chicken-sitter.”’ 

Mrs. Hen looked as though she 
were thinking this over. 

you sure it will be all right?” 
she asked. “‘Of course they are quite 
big chickens now; they don’t need 
drinks of water brought them, and 
they don’t need to be read to. All 
they need is just to feel that some- 
body is with them.” 

“Oh, I can do that, easily,”’ said 
Mrs. Goose. “They'll be sure to 
know I’m with them. I'll bring my 
knitting along, and you won't need 
to worry about them, at all.” 

Mrs. Hen had her hat on all ready 
to go, when Mrs. Goose went over 
there, after dark. Arabelle and 
Clarabelle were in bed; but not 
asleep. No, far from it! 

“Hello, Mrs. Goose,” they called. 
“Are you going to sit with us?” 
Then they began to laugh and 
giggle. 

“That I am,” said Mrs. Goose. 
you run right along,’’-she said 


mail! 


STORIES 


— 


Au CR 


Old Lady Owl is in bed 


to their mother. “Stay as late as 
you want to.” 

“Stop giggling, girls, and go right 
to sleep,” cackled Mrs. Hen, as she 
shut the bedroom door. 

There was a fire in the fireplace, 
and Mrs. Goose knitted happily. 
But after a little while she remem- 
bered that Mrs. Hen had said that 
all her chicken daughters needed 
was to feel someone was with them. 
“Well, I had better remind them,” 
she thought, and opened the bed- 


room door. 


There were Arabelle and Clara- 
belle sleeping nicely, with their 
necks stretched out on their pillows. 
Mrs. Goose looked at them, and 
called out, quite loud; “Hello, girls. 
I am with you.” 

Arabelle and Clarabelle opened 


their eyes sleepily. ‘““What did you 
say?” they asked.‘‘ What’s the 
matter?” 

“Nothing is the matter. I just 
came to say that I am with you.” 

“Did you burst in just to tell us 
that?” Why did you wake us up, 
if nothing was the matter?” 

“Well, it was because of some- 
thing your mother said,” Mrs. 
Goose told them. “‘Now, go right to 
sleep again.” 

“We'll try to,” said Arabelle. 
Clarabelle had covered her head up. 

Mrs. Goose went back to the fire 
and began to knit. It was a windy, 
chilly night, and she drew her chair 
up closer. Just then she thought she 
heard a strange tapping at the back 
door. 


“What’s that?” 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
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She listened again. Yes, there was 
certainly a funny sound; tapping; 
and scratching. Well, she thought, 
‘I guess I had better find out what 
is going on.’’ So she tiptoed to the 
kitchen and peeked out the window. 

Oh, what a relief! The funny sound 
was only the end of a dry vine, 
blowing against the door. 

“Well, I had better tell the girls,” 
she said. ‘““They might be worrying 
about it, too. I had better put 
things right.” 

So she opened the bedroom door, 
and called, ‘It’s all right, girls. It’s 
only a vine.” 

Clarabelle and Arabelle sat up in 
bed, this time. “‘What did you say?” 
they asked. “‘What’s the matter 
now?” 

“Nothing,” said Mrs. Goose, ‘“‘and 
that’s just the point. I came to tell 
you that that funny noise going on 
at the back door was just a vine, 
blowing in the wind. You don’t need 
to worry about it.” 

“But we weren’t worrying about 
it!’’ said Arabelle. ““We didn’t even 
hear it,’ said her sister. ““‘We were 
sound asleep; and now you’ ve waked 
us up again!” 

They both looked so cross that 
Mrs. Goose shut the door quickly 
and hurried back to her knitting. 

“T don’t think it is very nice of 
them,”’ she thought to herself, “‘to 
act that way when all I am trying 
to do is to keep them from worrying, 
and let them know I am with them.” 

She began to knit again. Outside, 
the wind blew, and there was a 
little spatter of rain against the 
window. Some drops came down the 
chimney and hissed in the fireplace. 
Mrs. Goose jumped nervously. “It 
sounds like a dragon,” she said. “I 
wonder if the front door is latched?” 

She ran to see. No, it wasn’t. 
Mrs. Goose drew the bar across it, 
and sat down again. This time there 
was another loud hiss in the fire- 
place; more rain had come down 
the chimney into the fire. “It 


certainly does sound like a dragon,” 
said Mrs. Goose, though she had 
never heard a dragon hiss, and 
never would. But she did not stop 
to think about that. 

“T had better tell the girls not 
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to worry,” she thought, “but this 
time I'll whisper.” 

She jumped up quickly, and as 
she did she knocked a little table 
over. Everything on it fell to the 
floor; two books, a vase of paper 
flowers, a pair of scissors, a bell. 
All this made a loud noice and 
clatter, and suddenly there were 
two voices from the bedroom; 
““‘What’s the matter)” ‘““What hap- 
pened?” 

Mrs. Goose ran to open the door. 
“IT was just coming to tell you, 
something,” she said, “but by mis- 
take I knocked the table over. 
Didn’t it make a loud noise? But 
don’t worry; I am still with you.” 

“Yes, we know you are,” said 
Arabelle. 

“We couldn’t help knowing it,” 
said Clarabelle. 

They put their sleepy heads back 
on the pillows again, but as she shut 
the door Mrs. Goose was sure she 
heard one of them say; “‘Isn’t that 
just like her, to knock over a table!”’ 

Mrs. Goose thought to herself 
that was not very polite. “But they 
are probably so sleepy they don’t 
know what they are saying,” she 
said to herself. 

She picked up the table and 
arranged the things on it again, a 
little angrily. She hitehed her chair 
closer to the fire, and as she did that 
her ball of yarn rolled right into the 
blaze! 


Mrs. Goose gave a terrifically loud screech! 


It all happened very suddenly, 
and before she knew it, Mrs. Goose 
gave a terrifically loud screech! “Oh 
dear -—’’ she wailed. “Just see what 
ha: happened now!” 

Then the bedroom door opened, 
and there stood Arabelle and Clara- 
belle in their long chicken night- 
gowns. 

‘‘What’s the matter?”’ they asked. 
“‘We heard you squeal — and say 
something had happened... .” 

“Oh, it was very startling,’”’ ex- 
plained Mrs. Goose. “My ball of 
yarn rolled into the fireplace and is 
burning; I couldn’t catch it in time. 
And now I'll have no more left to 
knit with. See it; smell it! And may- 
be Mr. Gobbler hasn’t any more 
yarn to match it — “‘and just listen 
to the wind!” 

She looked so worried and so sad 
that Arabelle said, “‘Don’t worry, 
Mrs. Goose. Don’t cry.” 

“We will stay out here with you,”’ 
said Clarabelle, “We are wide awake 
now, anyway.” 

“All right,” said Mrs. 
“It will be cozier that way.” 

So Arabelle and Clarabelle settled 
themselves on the couch, and Mrs. 
Goose went on knitting, with the 
little bit of yarn she still had. And 
the wind blew, and the rain spat- 
tered down the chimney. 

Suddenly there were footsteps on 
the porch; someone was trying to 
get in the door. 


Goose. 


J 


“Take this umbrella and thank you again for sitting,”’ said Mrs. Hen 


As quick as a wink and quicker, 
Mrs. Goose pushed Arabelle and 
Clarabelle into the closet, then shut 
the door on all three of them. 

“But why did you do that?” 
asked Clarabelle. ““Why are we in 
the closet?”’ 

“T am protecting you,” said Mrs. 
Goose, “from whoever is trying to 
break into this house.”’ 

“But it is probably mother!” 
shouted Arabelle. “Mother, come, 
back home again.” 

Mrs. hadn’t thought of 
that. She ran to the door; there was 
a loud tapping on it now, and a 
voice calling: 

“Mrs. Goose! Open the door! I 
can’t get in.” 


Goose 


“There, we knew it was mother,” 
said Arabelle and Clarabelle, both 
together. 

Mrs. Goose unlatched the door 
and swung it wide. 

In came Mrs. Hen, looking furi- 
ous. “Why did you lock me out?” 
she said. 

Mrs. Goose didn’t answer that. 
She just said: “Well, well; so here 
you are, back.” 

“Of course I’m back! I didn’t 
expect to stay all night there. And 
now, thank you; and you can go 
home. Take this umbrella. Thank 
you again for sitting.” 

“Oh _ that 


Mrs. Goose. “It was just as you 


was all right,” said 


Tommy's Brother 


Plays Marbles 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


ee 
Loox at the bag of marbles 


that I have Miss Brown,” said 
Jimmy to his kindergarten teacher. 

“Would you like to show them to 
the group?” 

“Yes, 1 would.” 

“Put them on the showing table. 
I'll show them after everyone is 
sitting on the floor.” 

Miss Brown sometimes showed 
what the children brought to school 
and sometimes the children showed 
what they brought themselves. It 
depended what it was and how 


much time everyone had that day. 

“This is a bag of marbles that 
Jimmy brought to school,” said Miss 
Brown after they had shown the 
other things on the table. “I'll take 
the marbles out of the bag and 
show them to you.” 

The children “‘ohed”’ and ‘“‘ahed”’ 
at the pretty marbles. 

“IT know a game that we all could 
play with the marbles right here in 
kindergarten. Would you like to 
learn how to play it?’’ Miss Brown 
asked the class. 


said; all they needed was to know 
someone was with them.” 

She went away, smiling happily. 
As soon as the door was shut, Ara- 
belle and Clarabelle asked, “‘Can’t 
we please have some cookies? We’ve 
hardly been asleep at all; she kept 
waking us 

‘“‘Wasn’t she a good sitter)” 

“No. She was a good runner- 
arounder, and a good knocker-over. 
Next time, mother, please don’t 
leave Mrs. Goose with us. Anybody 
but Mrs. Goose!” 

“Why, we had to sit with her,” 
said Clarabelle. 

Then she giggled, and Aarbelle 
giggled, and Mrs. Hen laughed, too. 


“Yes,” said many voices. 

“Everyone make a circle. Let’s 
see how fast we can do it. Mary 
move back a little bit so that Roger 
can get in the circle. Now we need 
someone to close up the gate by 
Jimmy. Donald and Harriet move 
over by Jimmy. That looks pretty 
good. Marian will you get a piece of 
white chalk from the cupboard. I’m 
going to draw a circle about the size 
of a large ball in the center of the 
circle. There it is all done. Jimmy 
you give everyone a marble to play 
the game.” 

Jimmy walked around the circle. 
Soon everyone had received a marble 
from him. 


‘““Now we will start with Jimmy. 
The object of the game is to roll 
(Turn to Page 63) 
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Zebra --the Striped Pony 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


ZeBRA and his twin sister were 
playing hide and seek. The two 
little wild ponies were striped with 
black. That made it easy for them 
to hide among the black shadows of 
the tall weeds and grasses. 

The South African sun was hot, 
and the twins were thirsty. But 
Grandfather would not let anyone 
go down to the river to drink at this 
time of day. For there were often 
lions about, and lions liked zebra 
for supper. When evening came, 
Grandfather would start first along 
the trail that led to the river. Every 
so often he would stop to look and 
listen. Then if there were lions, 
everyone would just have to wait 
where they were. But it was hard to 
wait when one was so thirsty. 

Zebra peered through the tall 
bushes. Were those lions that lay 
napping in the shade of that acacia 
tree? The acacia leaves were so 
lacy, they let through a little of the 
sunshine, golden as the tawny lions 
themselves. But the lions were not 
marked like the leaf shadows, for 
they had no need to hide. They 
were all plain tawny gold. 

Though Zebra’s eyes were keen, 
he couldn’t see if those golden 
humps had moved. Yes, a young 
lion eurled its paw over its nose, 
perhaps to keep the flies away. 

Then, just as the sun went down 
on the far horizon, Zebra saw a 
slim legged creature rather like a 
deer. It was a gazelle, and it was 
tiptoeing down the trail to the 


river — Suddenly one of the lions 
made a leap and began racing after 
it. But the gazelle whirled about, 
and raced back the way it had come. 
And behind it raced the rest of its 
herd. The lion was left behind. 

It was moonlight now, and little 
Zebra was so thirsty he could hardly 
swallow that last mouthful of dry 
grass. But Grandfather was gallop- 
ing down the river trail. Zebra 
peered after the old stallion, his ears 
pricked forward, listening. But the 
night was silent, save for the hum 
of the mosquitoes. Young Zebra 
rolled and rolled in the dust to get 
rid of the insects. 

At last the old stallion gave a low 
neigh. It meant “All clear!” It 
would be safe for Zebra and the rest 
of the herd to go for their evening 
drink. The twins followed close 
beside their mother. 

Grandfather himself was only 
four feet six inches tall at the 
shoulders, though he weighed 600 
pounds. Like all wild members of 
the horse family, his short mane 
stood straight up along the back of 
his neck, and his ears were large. 
But his narrow hoofs were speedy. 

Had there been lions down at the 
river bank, the zebras could have 
outraced them. The trouble was, a 
lion would lie hidden, then spring 
on the zebra’s back and cling to 
him. And not even the old stallion 
could reach to kick a lion that rode 
on his shoulders. 

All the members of Zebra’s family 


here in South Africa had stripes 
arranged in the same pattern on 
their pale coats. It was a handsome 
pattern. The mountain zebra of 
South Africa were the smallest. 
They were forest animals, and got 
less grass to eat. There, where it was 
so dry most of the year, their 
stripes were paler. That gave them 
better protective coloring in the 
pale, dry forests. Then there was 
another kind of zebra in Northeast 


Africa. But all of them could race at 
the rate of perhaps forty miles per 
hour when anything was after them. 
Over the plains and through the 
woods and hills they galloped, their 
one safety their speed. 

They migrated about in large 
herds of perhaps 100, and it wasa 
clever lion that ever caught one. 
But the followed, 
hopefully, and many a young zebra 
was carried off for their dinner. 

Young Zebra not only kept his 
own eyes and ears alert, and his 
nose sniffing the breeze. He soon 
learned to follow the old stallion 
who led the herd. 

Nature’s best gift to Zebra had 
been the fleet hoofs of the little wild 
horse. His third toe bore most of his 
weight. But another gift that helped 
him hide from his foes was the black 
stripes, so like the shadows of the 
tall grasses on his pale hide." 
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Snow-White Coats for Winter 


GEORGE MARTIN, a farm 
boy, was very surprised to learn 
that the winter coat of the weasel 
was white, and was called ermine. 
He had recently seen two weasels 
near the chicken-coop, and their 
coats were a greyish brown. 

All animals living in climates 
where the winter is considerably 
colder than the summer, grow thick 
coats for the severe weather. These 
new coats are usually much the 
same color as the old ones. But in 
the far north, where snow covers 
the land during the long winter, 
the snow shoe rabbit, the arctic 
fox, the weasel and the ptarmigan 
(a kind of grouse) change their grey 
or brown coats for white ones. 

The caribou and the musk ox in- 
habit the same Barren Grounds of 
the far north. But their coats re- 
main the same color winter and sum- 
mer. They have few enemies, and 
are vegetarians. 

Still further north the Arctic 
hare, fox, wolf, polar-bear and the 
snowy owl remain white all the 
year round. 

Why do the coats of some animais 
change from one color to another 
in winter? 

It is now generally known that 
the coats of most wild animals 
harmonize with their natural sur- 
roundings. The stripes of a tiger 
look very noticeable as he paces his 
cage at the zoo, but in his native 
jungle his vivid coat blends well 
with the dazzling lights of the low 
foliage around him. 

Animals that hunt other live crea- 
tures for food are unusually well 
camouflaged, and the helpless ani- 
mals that are hunted by their many 
enemies have equally protective 
suits. 

The remarkable creatures that 
grow white coats for winter use in- 
habit cold territories such as Mount 
McKinley National Park, Alaska, 
and the Arctic Barren Grounds of 
Canada, Newfoundland and Green- 


land, where the snow hides the 
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ground six or more months of the 
year. 

During the brief summer these 
treeless plains become transformed. 
As soon as the snow disappears gay 
flowers spring up everywhere, and 
rich grassland surrounds the many 
swamps, which become the homes of 
many water birds for a brief season. 

The Snow-shoe Rabbit gets 
his name from his big feet, which 
in winter are covered with long 
hair. These home-grown snow-shoes 
assist him to hop about briskly in 
deep snow. 

He is somewhat larger than the 
well known ‘“Cotton-tail’” and has 
longer hind legs. For summer weath- 
er his coat is the usual rabbit brown, 
but during fall patches of white 
appear in the brown fur. By winter 
his coat has become thick and white, 
except for the tips of his ears, which 
remain biack. 

Winter and summer he is chased 
by foxes and other flesh-eating ani- 
mals. During the warm weather the 
low brambles and shrubs protect 
him, but when a blanket of snow 
covers everything, his white coat 
frequently saves his life. When he 
is being chased and needs a rest, he 
suddenly sits motionless beside a 
small snow-bank and apparently 
disappears from sight. 

Ermine is the name given to the 


In winter the Willow Ptarmigan’s 
feathered “‘leggings’’ keep his legs 
warm, and serve as snow-shoes 


In winter the tips of the Snow-shoe 
Rabbit’s ears are still black. The 
rest of his fine new coat is white 


Toward the end of summer the 
Ptarmigan’s pretty brown plumage 
is spotted with white 


The summer suit of the Arctic Fox 
is brown or slate-grey 
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FROM pulpwood an printed page 


AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


One of the great bulwarks of America’s strength is our free press. No other 
country even approaches the volume of news and information available to 
Americans. This has been made possible, of course, by our great forest 
resources, our manufacturing plants, and our paper, printing, and publish- 
ing industries... 


96% of the paper manufactured in this 
country each year is made from wood pulp. 
Here, a car-tilter mechanism, built right 
into the track, is spilling a load of pulp- 
wood from a special freight car into the 
storage pond at a pulp plant. Most plants 
keep a year’s supply of wood on hand. 


Depending on the type of paper to be 
made, pulp undergoes many special 
bleaching, blending, and washing treat- 
ments. It may be dried and transported 
by railroad to a distant posed mill...to be 


rolled, baked, sized and packaged for de- 


livery by rail to publishers over the nation. 


all of them linked by dependable railroad transportation! 


Pulp is made by a combination of me- 
chanical and chemical processes. The logs, 
stripped of bark, are fed into a huge 
machine which cuts them into chips of 
various sizes. These chips are then ma- 
chine-sorted, cleaned and stored in large 
chip bins to await conversion into pulp. 


Then, finally...the printed pene From 
the great printing presses come the floods 
of books, papers, and periodicals that kee 

us the best-informed nation in the world. 

America’s annual paper consumption is 
about 380 lbs. per person — an amount 
far higher than that of any other country. 


Linking all these industries and services is the world’s most efficient mass- 
transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, working 
around the clock to serve you speedily at a lower average cost than any other 
form of general transportation. And they do it over lines built and maintained 


at no expense to any taxpayer! 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 16. 


During late fall the Stoat’s red- 

brown coat changes to white. The 

tip of his tail is biack winter and 
summer. 


much-prized short white silky fur of 
the stoat, a member of the weasel 
family. The best pelts come from 
Norway, Sweden and the Hudson 
Bay district. 

In certain localities, when the 
weasel is wearing his white coat, 
he is also called Ermine. Only those 
weasels that live in cold territories 
change their buff or brown fur to 
white in winter. The tips of their 
tails remain jet black. 

There are several kinds of weasels 
and they all possess long slender 
bodies and short legs. Large or 
small, they are fearless hunters 
and are useful in destroying vermin. 

The Arctic Fox has become re- 
nowned for his glossy snow-white 
winter overcoat. Red, grey and 
brown foxes are plentiful in northern 
parts of Europe and America, but 
the Arctic Fox inhabits the Barren 
Grounds district, and similar places. 
Here his coat is brown during the 
short summer, and white in winter. 
Still further north he wears white 
all the year round. 

The Ptarmigan is a grouse-like 
bird about the size of a large ban- 
tam cock. The Rock, White-tailed 
and Willow Ptarmigan change their 
brown plumage for white in winter. 
The Willow Ptarmigan retains his 


During summer the Stoat (a mem- 

ber of the weasel family) wears a 

red-brown coat with a buff-colored 
chest 
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During winter the Arctic Fox wears 
a beautiful coat of glossy white 
fur 


black tail feathers, dark eyes and 
beak. 

These plump birds form the chief 
food of a large hawk, the fox and 
several other animals. And the 
Eskimos also trap them when food 
is scarce. To protect these birds 
from their many enemies, they have 
been given plumage that changes 
with the seasons so that it always 
harmonizes with the scenery about 
them. 


Top Sketch shows a young Snow- 

shoe Rabbit wearing his summer 

coat. Below his brown coat is 
changing to white 


In Barren Ground territories reds 
and browns soon color the summer 
landscape. At this time the Ptarmi- 
gan wears a red-brown suit with 
white legs and feet. During fall 
and spring when patches of snow 
are noticeable here and there, white 
feathers replace the brown, and by 


‘winter the bird’s plumage is white. 


His feather leggings are thick and 
warm, and the long hairs on his feet 
serve as snow-shoes. 


Going to the Circus 


SHEILA STINSON 


We're going to the circus, 
(My brother Bob and I,) 
And watch the pretty ladies 
On horses, riding by. 


The clowns will have red_ noses, 
The lions sit on stools 

And quarrel with the tigers, 

But they'll obey the rules. 


Elephants will march around 
And flap their funny ears, 

The clowns will light firecrackers 
And folks yell noisy cheers. 


I have money in my purse, 
We'll buy popcorn and try 

To see three rings at one time, 
My brother Bob and I. 


Teachers: College, Secondary and Elementary. 
Vacancies in Public and Private Schools and Colleges. 


Teachers placed in Over Twenty States This Year. Enroll now. 
Cline Teachers Agency, Box 607, East Lansing, Michigan 


Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 
ROCKY IT TEACHE PS In Great Demand and Receive Highest Salaries. 


AGENCY 


3 US. Nat Bann BLOC 


Free Enr. est In West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., 
Mer. ENROLL NOW. We'll place you promptly. 


Denver. ¢ 
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STIMULATE INTEREST 
with 
THE PERRY PICTURES 


We 


r 
r 


popular, always interesting and 


3 


Always 
fascinating to children of all ages. Used and 
recommended by hundreds of teachers. 

Lovely sepia copies of great paintings — 
children, animals, ts, etc. Size 5% x 8, 
at ONLY TWO CENTS each for 30 or 
more. Why not send for a set TODAY? 

Pictures in colors:— a set of 25 common 
birds, size 7 x 9, with brief description of 
each, for 1.00. 

56-page CATALOGUE, with 1600 small 
pon and sample pictures, for 

cents, 


Perry Pictures © 


Box 5, Malden, Mass. 


A Program in Weeks 
THE HARMONY BAND 


Send for FREE catalog 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
1020-22 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
Hendry Division 
146 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 
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START little hands off right with Eagle 
Alpha. Primary authorities recommend 
its big wood shaft to prevent finger 
cramping .. . its thick, soft lead to mini- 
mize writing effort. 


CONTINUE the good work with Eagle 
Practice . .. intermediate between Alpha 
and a normal writing pencil in size of 


wood and in thickness and softness of 
lead. 


Sad Grade and yo 


COMPLETE the training with a quality 
Eagle pencil of standard diameter. Its 
strong, smooth, durable lead will en- 
courage a legible script that will serve 
your students well throughout their lives. 


For samples, write to EAGLE 4 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th St., New York City *® 


Theseus 


and the Minataur 
NATALIE ROSENMAN 


A VERY long time ago, there 
was a small boy named Theseus. He 
lived with his mother in a far off 
land. His mother’s name was Ethra. 
His father’s name was Ageus, and 
he was away working at being a 
king and ruling the whole country. 

Every day Theseus and his mother 
would go for a walk after their 
breakfast. They walked down a 
path, through some woods and over 
a hill until they came to a park. 
There they sat on some rock benches 
and played and told stories. 

Theseus’ mother told him all 
about his father and how he wanted 
him to grow up to be a big, strong 
boy before he would send for him to 
help rule the people. Little Theseus 
thought he was pretty big already. 
He tried to show his mother how 
fast he could run. Then he showed 
her that he could jump up and down 
and that he could climb all over 
the rocks. He even tried to push the 
big rock his mother was sitting on, 
but that was quite a job. He tried 
and tried and pushed and pushed, 
but nothing happened. 

His mother said, “Maybe on 
your next birthday you will be 
bigger and stronger and perhaps 
then you will be able to move the 
rock.”” And back they went that 
day, through the woods, down the 
hill and back up the path to their 
home again. 

Every time they went down to the 
park, Theseus remembered the rock 
and tried to move it. Many days 
and many months and even years 
passed. 

Then one day, many birthdays 
later, he did push that rock over. 
When he did it, he found a wonder- 
ful surprise waiting for him. Under- 
neath that rock was a_ treasure 
chest! Theseus was wildly excited. 
He could hardly wait to open the 
lid. It was old and rusty from being 
in the ground so long, but Theseus 
was strong now. He picked and 


pulled and pushed and finally pried 
off the lid. There he found a pair of 
sandals and a big shiny sword. 
Theseus just knew it was a magic 
sword when he picked it up. It was 
so bright and shiny, and when he 
held it, it seemed to talk to him. 
He even thought lhe heard the 
sword whisper, “It is time to go out 
and look for your father, Theseus.” 

His mother kissed him goodbye 
and Theseus set off on his long jour- 
ney. He started down the path and 
over the hill and through the woods. 
He walked down many paths and 
over many hills and down many 
roads, for he was going to a far off 
city named Athens. In those days 
there were no trains or airplanes or 
even cars, and so he walked and 
walked all the way. 

As he went along, many things 
happened. Theseus bumped into a 
giant named Periphetes, who al- 
ways carried a big, iron club. 

Periphetes said, “Stop, young 
man, you cannot pass,” and he 
held his club to threaten Theseus. 

Theseus was strong and he was 
also brave. He took out his magic 
sword to try fighting the giant. The 
sword swished backward and _ for- 
ward. Instead of frightening Theseus 
with his size and his club, the giant 
was now frightened by the boy, and 
he turned and ran away, dropping 
his club. Theseus picked up the club 
and took it along with him. 

A short while later Theseus met 
another wicked stranger. This man’s 
name was Procrustes, and he had an 
iron bed where he tied travelers who 
fell into his hands. He tried to 
stretch these travelers to fit his bed 
if they were short. If they were tall, 
he would cut them down. 

When Theseus came along, Pro- 
crustes said, ““Aha, here is another 
young man for my iron bed.” 

Again Theseus took out his magic 
sword and fought with Procrustes. 
The sword swished backward and 
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forward. Procrustes couldn’t touch 
Theseus. Then Theseus tied Pro- 
crustes in his iron bed, and went on 
his way. 

Of course not everyone Theseus 
met on the way did things as strange 
as these. 

At last, after a long trip, Theseus 
reached Athens. He was tired and 
dusty. He didn’t know anyone there. 
As he went to the palace of the king, 
he did not look much like a prince. 
In fact, the guards of the royal 
palace thought he was so shabby, 
they would not let him pass. 

With swords crossed to bar the 
way, they snapped, ‘““Who are you? 
Speak the password.” 

He answered, “I am Theseus, 
son of the king, and I have come to 
see my father. Shall I show you the 
sword he left for me?” 

At first the guards would not be- 
lieve him, but when they saw the 
sword, they knew Theseus was not 
an ordinary traveler. They took 
him to the king. 

As they entered the throne room, 
Theseus took out his sword and 
held it tightlv. As the king saw the 
boy advance with the shiny sword, 
his eyes opened wide. He was taken 
by surprise. He looked long and 
carefully at this youth. 

Then King Ageus asked, “Where 
did you get that sword, young 
man?” 

Theseus answered, “Your maj- 
esty, my mother showed me where 
to find it. But first I had to prove 
that I was strong enough to move 
the rock under which it was hidden.” 

“Then you ere Theseus, my own 
son, who has come at last,”’ saia the 
king. “It was I who had placed the 
sword and sandals beneath that 
rock. I told your mother to teach 
you to be worthy of being a prince. 
Then if you were able to use the 
sword, she was to send you to me. 
I am so happy,” and King Ageus 
stepped off the throné to embrace 
his son Theseus. 

It happened at this time, that the 
people of Athens were deep in sor- 
row. The people were forced to pay 
a tribute to another king. This 
other king was named Minos and he 
lived in Crete. King Minos ordered 
King Ageus to send over seven boys 
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and seven girls every year at this 
time. These children were never 
seen again, and this made. their 
mothers and fathers very unhappy. 

When Theseus heard about this, 
he decided something must be done 
about it. He took out his magic 
sword, and he thought he heard 
it tell him, “Theseus, when the 
seven boys and seven girls are 
chosen, you should be among them.” 

King Ageus had all the parents of 
girls put their names in a big box. 
Then he reached in and pulled out 
seven names, one by one. The first 
name he picked was Mary. The 
second name he picked was Judith. 
The third was Susan. The fourth 
was Ann. The fifth was Barbara. 
The sixth was Joan, and the seventh 
was Gail. 

Then the king had all the parents 
of boys put their names in another 
box. He reached in and started to 
pick out the names of boys. The 
first name to go was David. Then 


_he picked Richard second. He picked 


Steven third. Then came Michael 
for the fourth. John wes fifth. 
George was sixth. Before he could 
reach for a seventh, Theseus stepped 
forward and said, “Stop now, for I 
must be the seventh son to go to 
Crete with the others.” 

All these boys and girls were then 
sent onto a sailboat which was to 
take them to the land of Crete. 
As the boat left the shores of 
Athens, they waved sadly. No one 
knew what was going to happen 
to them when they arrived. Thesus 
tried to cheer them up. He showed 
them the magic sword and told 
them of the wonderful deeds that 
had been done with it. 

Soon they landed on Crete. There 
they found soldiers waiting for 
them. They were brought to the 
palace and placed in a dungeon to 
wait. 

King Minos had a lovely daughter 
named Ariadne. She knew what 
was going to happen and she felt 
sorry for these boys and girls. She 
noticed that Thesus was strong and 
that he carried a sword. She decided 
to help them if she could. 

During the night, when everyone 
was asleep, she tiptoed down to the 
dungeon and whispered to Thesus. 


Unusual Treat 


Delicious New 
Bunny Desserts 


All are delighted with these novel, 
individual desserts. Easy and fun to 
do. No cooking at all. Costs little. 


If you’re looking for 
something unusual, 
inexpensive and 
really delicious for 
dessert or to serve 
as refreshments, here may be just 
the thing. It’s a real Chocolate 
Rabbit made of melted semi- 
sweet chocolate molded into a 
tasty, whipped, flavored-gelatin 
base. That’s all there is to it. 


If interested—F or tasty recipe and 
9-Piece Bunny Mold Set of heavy 
aluminum, including 8 individual 
bunny molds 34”x1\4” and a 
bunny cookie cutter 3”x4”—send 
your name and address and 50¢ 
to MIRRO, 
Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin. 
The postage 
is prepaid, 


EVER DISCOVER what a refreshing 
little lift you get when chewing 
delicious 
Wrigley's 
Spearmint 
Gun! Try it. 


RULERS & 
YARDSTICKS 


Lz 


201-207 Fall St. 


Seneca Falls 5, N.Y. 
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YARDSTICK SCHOOL RULER 
Manufactured by 
SENMAECA 
J 
NOVELTY CO., INC. 


BOSTON 
K S Guaranteed for 1 full year 


The traditional phrase for excellence in 
class might well serve as a translation 
for the compliment implied by the 
many experienced educators who con- 
sistently specify BOSTON 


BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


F R E E ! Non-advertisin 
SCHOOL REPORT 
BOOK on pencil-sharp- 
ener care, selection and 
use in schools. 


HUNT Pen co. 


Also manufacturers of 


C. HOWARD 
Camden 1, N.J. 


“Oh, my feet! 


Pain 
in your feet 
can put 
lines in 
your face! 


When tired, aching 
feet make your face 
look tense and drawn, 
those pain-lines may 
soon become old-look- 
ing wrinkles—there to stay! 

At the first sign of foot fatigue, 
rub your feet with Absorbine Jr. 

Quickly, gently, Absorbine Jr. 
soothes, cools. It makes your feet feel 
better, you feel better . . . and your 
face shows it! Get Absorbine Jr. 
wherever drugs are sold. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


SPEEDBALL pens and products. WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


“T have an idea that might help 
you.” 

Thesus asked anxiously, “What 
is it?” 

“IT know that my father in- 
tends to send all of you out to a 
cave where a terrible Minataur 
lives. This Minataur is a monster 
that is half bull and half man, and 
he breathes fire from his nostrils. 
Everyone is afraid of him. If the 
King does not send him children, 
he will come out to get some for 
himself, so that is why he has to be 
satisfied.” 

Thesus asked Ariadne, “Can you 
get me out of here?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “and that 
is why I have your sword here for 
you. If we can go to the cave of the 
Minataur while the monster is 
asleep, you can kill him before the 
king has a chance to send anyone 
else.” 

Theseus thanked Ariadne, 
they started toward the cave. 

Ariadne told Theseus, “The cave 
is a very complicated place. It goes 
round and round, and one room 
leads into another. It is very hard 
to find your way out again. I brought 
a spool of thread. I will give you one 


and 
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Teaching Aids Department 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


end. As you walk, the thread will un- 
wind itself. When you want to come 
out, all you have to do is follow the 
thread back to the spool again. I 
will stay at the door and hold it for 
you.” 

Theseus started into the cave 
with his magic sword, to look for the 
sleeping Minataur. He held the 
thread tightly, so he would be sure 
to find his way out again. He walked 
for quite a while before he heard a 
deep snoring. He knew he was near 
the Minataur. He walked very 
quietly. 

Just as he reached the Minataur 
and was raising his sword, the mon- 
ster awoke with a snort. Theseus 


jumped back just in time. Out of the | 


nostrils of the Minataur came a 
fiery smoke screen. 

The sword swished in his hands. 
Theseus knew he must strike quickly 
before the monster could get another 
breath. He raised the sword and 
struck. Then he struck again and 
again. The Minataur was dead. 

Theseus followed the thread back 
to his friend, Ariadne, and together 
they went back to the dungeon to 
release the other boys and girls, and 
set off for home. 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2. Massachusetts 


with Clay.” 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Please send me your wonderful full color instructive folder entitled ‘Modeling 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Please send me your colorful folder, “how to Use Poster Colors.” 


City 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


Please send me your free educational booklet, ““Your Pencil Sharpener,” 
which tells how to improve the use of pencil sharpeners in schools. 
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Poetry Corner 
Weepy April 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Dear weepy April 
Is taking a bow, 
Get your umbrella 
For it’s raining now! 


Get out your raincoat 
And overshoes, too 
For we must wear them 
Till gray skies turn blue! 


Rainy Days 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Rainy days are happy days, 
At least, they are for me; 
I put my rainy day clothes on 
And stand beneath a tree. 


Then, when the wind blows through 
the leaves, 

And rain comes show’ring down, 

I’m just about the happiest 

Of anyone around! 


Tommy’s Brother Plays Marbles 
(From Page 54) 

the marble you have into the circle. 
The marble that is closest to the 
center of the circle is the champion. 
All those whose marbles are in the 
circle are winners but not the 
champion.” 

“Mine is in 
Jimmy. 

“Mine was in but it rolled out 
again. Guess I rolled it too hard,” 
said Donald. 

“Mine is in 
Harriet. 

‘Mine 
said Jane. 

“Oh, now someone’ knocked 
against mine and it rolled out of the 
center,’ said Harriet. 

The children thought it was a 
great deal of fun. When everyone 
had a turn they found out that just 
five marbles were left in the center 
of the ring. 

“Jimmy’s is the closest to the 
voter. Jimmy wins,” said the group. 

(Turn to Page 64) 


the circle,” said 


the center,” said 


is closer than yours,” 
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MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
ROOM 651 


Please send me your free, brand-new 40-page Massachusetts Vacation Book. 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


Please send me a copy of “Manual for Teaching with ape ae Frame,” 
Dr. Irving Allen Dodes . . . and information about your visu teaching a 
toys and equipment. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Please send me your illustrated catalog of Free Educational Material on the 
Banana and Related Subjects. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SERVICE 


Please send me a free copy of “On the Track of Some Good Teaching Aids?”’ — 
a revised edition of a catalog of free teaching materials on railroad transporta- 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
Education Department 


Please send me samples of your graduated series of pencils, recommended by 
primary authorities for better handwriting. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Please send me Dong Kingman’s “Water Color Notes,”’ a 10-page reprint of 
this famous artist’s painting method, plus a list of Grumbacher colors, papers, 
and brushes recommended by Mr. Kingman to his students. Profusely illus- 


PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Please send me your 56-page Catalog, 1600 small illustrations and sample 
pictures. I enclose 25c. 


SENECA NOVELTY COMPANY 
Please send me free literature and prices of your rulers to be used in elementary 
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Tommy's Brother Plays 
Marbles 
(From Page 63) 

“Would you like to play it again?” 
Miss Brown asked the group. 

“Yes,” said many voices. 

This time Bill won. 

“IT know what we could do,” 
said Jimmy. ‘‘Let’s have a playoff,” 

‘“‘What’s a playoff?” asked several 
of the children. 

“We could have those that have 
marbles in the center roll again. 
We could keep doing that until 
there is just one marble left in the 
circle.” 

‘*Let’s,”’ said the children. 

The children tried that idea and 
liked it. 

“T have another idea,”’ said Mary. 
“This is what I would like to do. I 
think it would work real good as 
then no one would get knocked out 
of the center. Why don’t we each 
roll a marble and after we have 
rolled it pick it up again. If it went 
in the circle we could stand up. All 
those standing could have a second 
turn and so on until there is just 
one person standing.”’ 

That idea worked pretty good too. 

“Let’s do it this way this time. 
All the boys can put their marbles 
in the center of the circle. The girls 
can try to knock them out. Then the 
girls will put their marbles in the 
circle and the boys will have a 
chance to knock them out with their 
marbles. We will see which group 
has the most marbles left in the 
circle. That group will win, ’’said John. 

“That was fun, but I still liked 
the first way best,’ said Gary. 

“T did too,”’ said Mildred. 

“I thought it was fun doing it 
different ways,” said Jimmy. 

What do you think? Perhaps you 
will bring a bag of marbles to school 
and try to play marbles with the 
children. How many different mar- 
ble games can you think of? 


Books in Review 
(From Page 3) 

This charming reader for Grades 
4-6 is one of the Neighbors Around 
the World series. The make-up of 
the book is unusually attractive 
with its aqua-blue covers faced 
with the beautiful red maps, show- 
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ing the Land of the Snows. The pho- 
tographs, too, are extremely. well 
chosen, meaningful, and clear. 

The text depicts the life of Tina 
and Hans (modern children) who 
value the Swiss traditions of the 
past, and at the same time love the 
Switzerland of today with all its 
color, beauty, and activity. The 
warmth and cheer of the Tarnutzer 
family only add to the appeal of 
Swiss life with its picturesque cus- 
toms. The book, too, is very in- 
structive. Trips to Zurick, Bern, 
Basel, bring to the children not 
only knowledge of historical back- 
grounds, but the value and extent 
of the Swiss industries. 

The last chapter, A Christmas 
Secrel, is especially appealing and 
we can see the hearts and eyes of 
children open wide as they read it. 
The illustrations ‘by Gringhuis sug- 
gest wood cuts, beautifully clearcut 
and colorful. We recommend this 
book most highly. It should be a 
big contribution to the Social Studies 
program. 


An April Shower 
(Page 50) 
Three creatures have taken shelter 
from the rain. Find them, also find 
Grandma, a stag-beetle, an alliga- 
tor, head of a chipmunk, sheep, 
dog, cat and a fawn. 


Encouraging Home Reading 
(From Page 11) 
to department stores where famous 
authors autograph books in person 
may take place. 

Lists of books read and a word or 
two about them may well be placed 
on the wall in the child’s room, and 
furnish an added incentive to read 
and continue reading. 

We have found that where reading 
is a continued activity in a home, 
the child from that environment 
is more apt to be a better student 
and understand more clearly life 
in its many aspects. 

Make good books true friends of 
your children. If they love to read, 
they will never be lonesome and the 
chances of their becoming juvenile 
delinquents will be greatly lessened. 

BY ALL MEANS ENCOUR- 
AGE THAT HOME READING. 


Help for the Teacher 

(From Page 7) 
may. Another reason for usin; 
crayons is that the “spots” formed 
in the design may be painted ii 
easily, in brilliant coloring, with 
water color or tempera, as the wax 
outline forms a resistant. The work 
can be kept within the crayon 
lines so easily. 

Transfer gives large opportunity 
for creative work. It helps in think- 
ing out design, as any repeated or 
corrected strokes will show up as 
well as the intended ones. 

Pictures made for wall hangings | 
in the homes, may be given a sem- 
blance of a frame, by placing the 
slanted edge of a ruler, about one 
fourth in from the edges of the 
paper, and applying color with a 
flat brush. Gilt wax crayon edges 
are nice, too, but a little harder to 


do. 


Fans, a Creative Project 
(From Page 15) 
they were made quite durable. 
On the Friday before Mother’s 
Day the fans were put up on a 
bulletin board for display and ad- J 
mired by all who passed by. The 
children reported the next week 
that their mothers liked their fans 
and thought that they were beau- 
tifully decorated. Some were carried 
to church on Mother’s day. 


Readiness for First Grade 
(From Page 25) 

5 colored pictures 15” x 22”, by 
Douglas Aircraft, Chicago, Ill. 

Songs — 

Musical Experiences of Little Chil- 
dren, Nina M. Kenagy and Francis 
M. Arnold, The Willis Music Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1932, “The Air- 
plane,” p. 7. 

Songs and Rhythms, Charlotte 
Ross Culbertson, The Kenyon Press, 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, 1932, “‘Let’s 
Take a Trip in an Aeroplane,” p. 7. 

Sing and Sing Again, Ann Ster- 
ling; Drawings, Louise Costello; 
Oxford University Press, NY, Aero- 
plane, P. 46. 

Movie — 

An Airplane Trip — Film from 
University of Wisconsin Extension 
Division, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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HOOD 


VWVrapped in sleep...wrapped in love 


Day’s end for tiny legs and arms ... the bedtime story told, 
prayers said, the tired little body held for a moment’s hug, 
then tucked into bed... 

Seal the day now with her good-night kiss and let 
her drift away into slumber, safe and secure. 


Security is the deepest need of our living, and its greatest 
reward. To provide it for those we love is a privilege possible 
only in a country like ours. 


And this is how we make America secure: by making our 
own homes so. One secure family circle touching another 
builds a secure land. 


Saving for security is easy! 
Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 


Savings Plan for investing in Savings 
Bonds. 


This is all you do. Go to your com- 
pany’s pay office, choose the amount 
you want to save—a couple of dollars a 
payday, or as much as you wish. That 
money will be set aside for you before 
you even draw your pay. And auto- 
matically invested in Series “E” U. S. 
Savings Bonds which are turned over 
to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. If you can save as 
much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 
months will bring you $10,700! 

For your sake, and your family’s, 
too, how about signing up today? 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Make Crayrite picture on Bull’s Eye 
Construction Paper. Buildup crayon 
heavily. 


ANT 


One way to insure brilliance, economy and success in any 
creative art project is to select your supplies carefully. The 
RIGHT art materials go a long way in helping to stimulate 
true creativeness. 


SHADOW BOX PICTURE 


This easy, yet interesting, art project will demonstrate clearly 
the value of using art supplies which are keyed to be 
used together and in addition these three simple how-to-do-it 
steps offer teachers and students unlimited creative possi- 
bilities. Crayrite Crayons are the perfect coloring medium. 
They give glowing color due to superior pigment and 
blending qualities. When used in conjunction with Crayrite 
Crayons, Milton Bradley’s smooth flowing, high opacity 
poster colors yield delightful and contrasting effects because 
of their “crayon-resist” feature. 


The picture is then mounted in a Bull’s Eye paper shadow 
box frame with the entire unit held securely in place with 


smooth, quick-sticking Adhezo Paste. Behold a result that — 


is colorful, pleasing and different; yet conveniently and 
economically produced because ALL the components are 
made by MILTON BRADLEY, the ONE COMPLETE 
SOURCE FOR ALL YOUR ART MATERIAL NEEDS. : 


Fold an even margin all around 
Bull's Eye paper. Cut decorative 
edges. Open out and mount picture. 


and learning | 
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